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otes. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Ecurrses.—The late eclipse of the moon re- 
minded me of a quaint Mongolian legend, which I 
find noted in my scrap-hook with the reference 
“Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie” :— 


“ Aracho had offended the gods. Their patience and 
long-suffering were wearied with his repeated trans- 
gressions, and they had resolved to inflict upon him the 
punishment which he justly deserved. Aracho, however, 
aware of their intention, fled from their wrath, and kept 
himself so closely concealed that they were unale to 
discover his hiding-place. In their difficulty they had 


recourse to the sun and moon, from whose searching | 


sight nothing is hid, and asked their aid to discover the 


fugitive. The sun returned but unsatisfactory answers | 


tu their questions. By the help of the moon, however, 


he was dragged from his concealment and delivered up | 


to the justice of the offended deities. 
Aracho, burning to revenge himself, continually pursues 
both sun and moon, and whenever he comes up with 
them in their flight there ensues a hand-to-hand struggle, 
during which their rays are obscured. To help the hard 
pressed luminaries it is customary to raise loud cries, to 
sound the trumpets and to beat the drums, till Aracho, 
terrified at the unusual noise, :etires from the conflict.” 

This strange custom is also said to exist in 
countries where one would scarcely expect to find 
traces of Mongolian tradition, in Greenland and in 
Africa. The Greenlanders during eclipses carry 
boxes and vessels of metal to the roofs of their 
houses, and there beat upon them till the darkness 


From that time | 


disappears. The Africans fire into the clouds to 
terrify the monster who they believe is threatening 
to devour the planet. 

This may, however, have less connexion with 
the Mongolian legend than with a superstition of 
which we find traces in the fifth, seventh, and 
even as late as the be ginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. St. Maximus, preaching against it in the 
fifth century, says :— 

* Cum ante dies plero-que de vestra avaritize cupiditate 

pulsaverim, ipsa die cirea vesperam tanta vociferatio 
populi exstitit, ut irreligiositas ejus penetraret ad ceelum. 
Quod quum requirerem, quid sibi clamor hic velit, 
dixerunt mihi, quod daboranti vestra vociferatio 
subveanivet et de fectum ejus suis clamorbus ad juvaret.” 
By forbidding it in one of his sermons Eligius 
(588-659) gives us a proof that it still existed in 
the seventh century :—“ Nullus, si quando luna 
obscuratur, vociferare preesumat, quia Deo jubente, 
certis temporibus obscuratur.” Even four centuries 
later Burchard of Worms (1024) records the 
penance to be inflicted on those who by their cries 
(the formula was “vince luna !”) attempted “splen- 
dorem laborantis restaurare.” L. Barns. 

Biickeburg. 


(cre or Styes py Rixcs.—In the course of a 
review, in the Glasgow Ilerald of 30th December 
last, of Mr. Jones’s Finger-Ring Lore, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared :— 

“ At p. 155, ‘It is still an article of belief in some per- 
sons that there is virtue enough in a gold ring to remove 
a stye from the eye, if it be rubbed with it.’ Mr. Jones 
will find a reference to this in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Tie Mad Lovers ; further, in the West Indies the ex- 
planation of the merits of the gold wedding-ring given is 
not because it is gold, but because it is something which 
once given can never be taken back ; and the Burbadians, 
according to Mr. C. J. Branch, believe if you give any- 
thing away and take it back you are sure of « stye, or 
cat-boil’ as they eall it.” 

I recently came across a passage in the first 
volume of Mr. Oswald Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
Worteunning, «nd NStisreraft of Early England, 
which shows the great antiquity of the associa- 
tion :— 

* Kae Polygonum aviculare)...For sore of eyes, 
before sunr'se, cr shortly before it begins fully to set. 
go to the same wort proserpinwa, and scratch it round 
about with a golden ring, and say that thou wilt take it 
f and after three days go again 


‘grass 


for leechdom of eye, 


| thereto before rising of sun, an! take it, and han 
g 


g it 
about the man’s severe (xeck); it will profit well.”— 
Tlevhavium aApuleii: Leechdoms, Worteun and Star- 
crattof Rarly Eagland, i. 115. 


Greorce Brack. 


A Darropit Parfitt writes 
as follows in the Western Times :— 

“The following superstition was related to me by a 
friend who had been staying at a farm-house near 
Christow, and as far as I can learn the superstition is 
prevalent in the Valley of the Teign. 

* My friend had been out for a walk in the meadows 
near the river. Along the banks the daffodils are very 
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abundant; he picked one, and when he got to the farm- 
house he laid it on the table. Soon after a servant came 
into the room and saw the flower, and at once ex- 
claimed, ‘Who brought in this daffodil! Did you, Mr. 
G——! We shall have no ducks this year!’ 

“My friend inquired the reason for such a supersti- 
tion, but he could get no satisfactory answer, only that 
it was 80.” 

Cuaries VIVIAN. 


A Weppixc Procwyostic.--At Youlgreave, 
Derbyshire, they say it is a sign of a wedding if 
three women with the same initial sit at the table 
together. 


FUNERALS AND THE Scy.—Many persons in 
this neighbourhood consider it very bad luck if, 
when a body is taken to be buried, the funeral 
procession proceeds to the churchyard by a way 
which will make them meet the sun in its course. 
They call this going to be buried “ the back way”; 
and I know of people who would do almost any- 
thing over a funeral rather than not follow the 
sun. Tuomas Rarciirre. 

Worksop. 


Foreigs Forkx-Lore (5" §, viii. 45.)—With 
regard to the belief mentioned as existing in 
Roumania, that a child, or adult, or animal decor- 
ated with red ribbons is impervious to the Evil 
Eye, I may call attention to the fact that in China 
favourite charms are red cloth worn in the pockets 
and red silk braided in the hair of children. Again, 
Mr. N. B. Dennys, in his recently published 
Folk- Lore of Ch ina, gives a translation ofa power- 
ful charm which was “written on red paper, that 
colour being supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious 
to evil spirits.” Charms on yellow paper are also 
very numerous, a picture or Chinese characters 
being drawn on the paper with red or black ink. 

Georce Biack. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Tre Ose or tHe GLope Epirion THE 
“ Mercuant or Venice” (5™ §, viii. 4, 63, 104, 
163.)—A word on the last three passages in Mr. 
SPENce’s note, viz. 5, 6, and 7. 

5. The Globe reading is wrong, of course, but 
that of the First Folio is equally so, then being a 
case of “ the absorption of the cognate.” Read, 

** Happier, then, in this, 
She is not bred so dull tut she can learn.” 
Globe edition, p. 194, col. 1. 

6. It is a pity Mr. Srence does not see the 
difficulty here, for the sense he sces in the passage 
is very nearly nonsense. He will yet see that mean 
is a verb, and that to mean it signifies to exercise 
moderation. Prof. Corson first pointed this out 
to me. 


“ It is very meet 
The Lord Bassanio lead an upright life ; 
For having such a blessing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth”; 


and if on earth he do not taste those joys jn 
moderation, he will have little chance of getting 
to heaven ; expressed in these two lines ia 
** And if on earth he do not mean it, then 
In reason he should never come to heaven.” 
Globe edition, p. 197, col, 1, 

7. Mr. Spence will also come in time to jel 
that “woollen bag-pipe” cannot be right. He says - 
“The pipe, indeed, is not ‘woollen,’ but the bag 
is.” That is a mistake. The bag is no more 
woollen than the pipe. The case in which the in. 
strument used to be, and is still sometimes, 
covered was of wool, but the instrument is not 
woollen for all that. Besides, the required epithet 
must connote that peculiar quality of the bag-pipe 
which was so often found to be “ mistress of 
passion.” Mr. A. E. Brae proposed waullen, in 
the sense of made to waul. I prefer wauling. 
Anyhow, woollen cannot be right. Jabez, 

The Garden of Suffolk. 


Wett Exps WEtt,” tv, 2 (5% 
S. vill. 104.)— 
**T see that men make ropes in such a scarre 
That we ‘ll forsake ourselves. Give me that ring. 
There is no need, I think, of any alteration in this 
passage. Rope is the O.E. rép, a loud outery 
(Stratmann, s.v. “ Rop”) 
“ There was wop, there was rop.” 
Layamon’'s Brut, 12549. 
The Otho MS. has cri instead of rop, It is the 
O. Fries. rop; Du. roep, a loud outery, clamour ; 
Fries. ropa; Du. roepen; A.-5S. hreopan, clamare. 
In the form of rowp it is still used in Yorkshire 
and other parts of England. Searre was a common 
form of scare in the time of Shakspeare :— 
“ All your speeches and hard conditions shall not scarve 
us.” K. James on F. More (Crav. Gloss.). 
It is still used in the North. Forsake meant 
primarily, as the O.F. forsaka and Germ. versagen, 
to refuse, to deny. It is used in this sense by 
Greene, a contemporary of Shakspeare : “ St Peter 
. . hearing the mad disposition of the fellowe, 
departed, leavyng behinde him myselfe . . . and 
this bricklayer, who forsooke to enter heaven 
because his wife was there” (News from 
Heaven and Heli). Bertram has been protesting 
vehemently to Diana, and she replies : “I see that 
men make loud protestations in the fear that we'll 
refuse (to give) ourselves.” She adds, therefore, 
because she wished to have something more sub- 
stantial, Give me that ring.” 
Belsize Square. 


” 


“ Cympenine ” S. viii. 64.)—The best sense 
that I can make is to read— 
“The cutter 
Was as another nature ; [the] dumb outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out”; 
that is to say, the mute statuary or dead art was 
made to surpass speechless humanity or dad nature. 
J. Beate. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF CARAUSIUS. 
(Concluded from p. 162.) 


The reproach cast upon Carausius has been that 
he was “of the lowest origin,” “ most vilely born” 
—in fact, “a plebeian” ; and as a plebeian in Ire- 
land he had not the slightest chance to rise in life, 
no matter what were his abilities, talents, gifts, 
accomplishments, or virtues. In the condition 
in life in which he was born he was doomed by 
Milesian laws and customs to remain. He was of 
the Firboly race, and how Firbolgs and Menapian 
plebeians were treated is thus described by Mac 
Geoghegan : 

“ They always remained a body of people and a distinct 
tribe inferior to the Milesians, a:.d were not allowed to 
intermarry with them. They were not allowed to emerge 
from a state of vassalage, nor aspire to any office under 
the government. Children were obliged to follow the 
profession of their fathers, which was that of the servile 
and mechanic arts. They were excluded from all share 
of the supreme power. .People of the lower order 
never attained to the first dignities of the State, as is 
Lut too often the case at present.”—Maec Geoghegan, /1/s- 
tory of Ireland, translated by Patrick O'Kelly, ch. vi. 
p. 86, New York, 1852. 

The inevitable consequences of such a policy 
were discontent, disturbances, insurrections, re- 
bellion, a civil war, “in which no quarter was 
yiven,”* and, finally, a revolution, placing for a 
time the plebeians in the ascendant, and so lead- 
ing to a modification in these enactments. But 
custom is stronger than law, and a prejudice that 
once takes fixed root in the popular mind can 
never be completely eradicated. The preceding 
extract concludes with an expression of the writer’s 
regret that low-born men were in his time per- 
mitted to rise to office and dignity : “ Les gens de 
la lie du peuple ne montoient jamais aux premitres 
dignités de Etat, comme on ne le voit que trop 
souvent aujourd’hui.” Much more active and 
virulent must have been such an unjust prejudice 
in the days of Carausius, when the low-born 
Firbolg and Menapian plebeian “ went to seek 
his fortune” in a foreign land. As generous 
Austria, and kindly France, and chivalrous Spain 
opened their arms to Catholic Irishmen, who fled 
from persecution in their own country, so doubtless 
did plebeian Irishmen seek “a harbour of refuge ” 
in the Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse, and 
found there honourable and lucrative employment, 
which class prejudices and pernicious customs with- 
held from them in the land of their birth. As 
Irishmen have risen to the highest rank and office 
in Austria, France, and Spain, so did Carausius, 
the “alumnus of Batavia”; and there, it may be 


* “Les plébéiens d'un coté, ayant la puissance en 
main, exercoient des cruautés inouies contre la noblesse. 
D autre coté quelques nobles, 4 la téte de leurs troupes, 
ravageoient le pays, mettoient tout i feu et i sang, et 
poursuivoient les plébéiens sans quartier.”"—Mac Geo- 
ghegan, Hist, d’Irlande, vol. ii. livre vi. pp. 124, 125. 


conjectured, his name—which may have been the 
Irish Caroc—he Latinized into Carausius. 

Circumstances outside of the life of Carausius 
supply us with motives to his career, first, in 
being known as “a citizen of Menapia,” then as 
being recognized as “a foster child of Batavia,” 
and, lastly, in giving a key to his policy as 
“Emperor of Britain.” Flying from injustice done 
to him as a Menapian in Ireland, he appeals to 
Menapians on the Continent ; his claim for hos- 
pitality is admitted, and then his own personal 
merits win for him the highest rank in his pro- 
fession—that of admiral of the imperial fleet. As 
“emperor” he sympathizes with the working 
classes from which he sprang, encourages agri- 
culture, promotes trade, protects commerce, and 
makes war upon village tyrants—the British 
“ reguli”—and (as Nennius says) “ scourges them 
to the last man,” as doubtless he would, if monarch 
over Ireland, have scourged the persecntors of his 
race, the Milesian autocrats. All that historians 
tell of him is, I think, consistent with the sugges- 
tion that he was—an Irishman. 

Carausius was the Napoleon Bonaparte of his 
century. He is described in the words of Eutro- 
pius (ix. 22) as “virum rei militaris peritissimum.” 
The words are alike applicable to Carausius and 
Napoleon, and the same pre-eminent genius 
elevated both from humble life to imperial dignity, 
and both proved their right to be invested with it 
by their sagacity as politicians and their adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the people over whom they 
presided as sovereigns. Their reign as emperors 
continued for about the same brief period of time. 
Contradictory statements, rusting medals, and 
decaying monuments are the poor relics of their 
extinct empires. Is it not probable that before 
sixteen centuries have passed away Napoleon will 
be as little remembered as Carausius is now? And 
Carausius, we know, has been so much forgotten 
that, when the imperial title was to be conferred 
upon a sovereign of England, the distinguished in- 
dividual who first thought of bestowing it fancied 
he was the inventor of a novelty, when, in point of 
fact, he was only furbishing up an antiquated 
dignity, which there is some foundation for sup- 
posing was first actually borne by a militant ad- 
venturer from the Menapian district in Ireland. 

Wma. B. Mac Cane. 

35, Booterstown Avenue, Booterstown, Dublin. 


“Rarninc cats AND poGs.”—The late Dean 
Lowe, of Exeter, once informed me that he had 
tried hard to discover the origin of this expression, 
but without success; and I venture to suggest 
that it is a corruption of the Italian words, “ acqua 
a catinelle e dogli,” rain in basins, or, more strictly, 
in washhand-basins, and casks. In lately reading 
the novel of Niccolé de’ Lapi, by Massimo d’Azeglio 
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(Baudry’s Paris edition of 1841), I found, in vol. i. 
p. 97, the following sentence: “ Freddo e vento 
ed acqua a catinelle”; the last word gave me the 
clue to “cats,” and the addition of “e dogli” 
would furnish the clue to “dogs.” For this addi- 
tion I have no authority to adduce ; but in the 
second volume of the same novel, p. 116, is the 
expression of “acqua a bigonce,” rains in tuns, 
and the substitution of “dogli” is a simple one. 
How the expression became transferred in a cor- 
rupted form into the slang of our own language I 
am unable to suggest. We have the equivalent of 
“raining in buckets”; and the French term “a 
verse,” and our own of “ pouring,” originate in the 
same idea. 

The expression of “ cats and dogs” is not given 
either in Nares’s Glossary, London, 1822 and 1867, 
or in the Slang Dictionary, London, 1864, nor do I 
find it in the indexes to “ N. & Q.,” but we are all 
familiar with it. Should its derivation be accepted, 
and any spiritualist among your readers would 
kindly communicate it, with my compliments, to 
the shade of the Dean, I should esteem it a favour. 


“ No Great suakes.”— This expression is given 
in the Slang Dictionary, and also in Worcester’s 
Dictionary, under title ** Shake,” and in the latter 
work this word is said to signify “one of the 
staves of a hogshead taken apart.” In California, 
however, it means a large-sized shingle for rooting 
buildings, and, taking it in that sense, the slang 
expression becomes perfectly clear, and indicates 
that « poor bargain, or a person or thing of little 
account or value, is in the same relation to a good 
one that a shingle is toa shake. The distinction 
between a shake and a shingle probably still exists 
in the shingle-using counties of England, and was 
doubtless formerly exported thence to America. 

Wiystow Jones. 


Exeter. 


History or tHe Prorte.—Charles Knight, in 
his Pictorial History of England, enjoys the credit 
of having most fully realized the idea of writing a 
history of the people as distinguished from political 
history, which is but a chronicle of the reigns of 
kings, the battles and other events brought about 
by the violence or vulpine craft of the two hundred 
and odd uppermost men in Europe at a given 
moment in any epoch. The origination of the | 
idea is sometimes given to him, sometimes to | 
Brougham, and perhaps many others. It is well | 
to note that the idea does not belong to any of | 
these individuals ; for in Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
iii. 122, Johnson is made to say, “I have hear 
Henry’s History of Great Britain well spoken of ; 
I am told it is carried on in separate divisions, as 
the civil, the military, the religious history ; I wish 
much to have one branch well done, and that is, 
the history of manners of common life.” Robert- 
son replied, “Henry should have applied his 


attention to that alone, which is enough for 
man,” 

Had Johnson lived fifty years earlier, the idea 
would never have found utterance at his lips ; ond 
I have no doubt it may be estimated as the pure 
outcome of Voltaire and Rousseau. The classics] 
republics have formed the seed-plots of modern 
revolution. Milton taught Europe that in the esti. 
mation of men of fine genius kings were of no 
great account in argument. In the Iconoclast 
he says that, though Henry VIII. got fine titles by 
writing against Luther, 


any 


4: No man ever gained much honour by writing against 
a king, as not usually meeting with that force of argu. 
ment in such courtly «antagonists, which to convince 
might add to his reputation. Kings most commonly 
though strong in legions, are but weak in arguments: as 
they who ever have been accustomed from the craille to 
use their will only as their right hand, their reason 
always as their left.” 

It is Milton’s soul despiritualized through Vol- 
taire that originates this desire for a history of 
manners of the common people. C. A. Warp, 

Mayfair. 


A Curious Wiri.—At the Waterford Summer 
Assizes, IS77, an action was brought by a man 
named Power against his cousin—who had been 
a Miss Power, but had married a man named 
Quealy—under the will of one Nicholas Power, who 
owned a small estate at Coollough in the co. Water- 
ford, and who had made a will in 1832, in which 
he bequeathed the estate “to his nephew Patrick 
James Power, and on his death to the most deserv- 
ing of his issue; if he has none, to the next and 
most deserving male relative who is a regular 
Power of the family, and it is not to descend toa 
female for 500 years.” The direct descendant from 
Patrick James Power was his niece, Mrs. Quealy, 
who as heir-at-law entered into possession in 1863. 
Her cousin Nicholas Power sought to evict her 
under the will of 1832. A formal verdict was 
taken, in order that the question may be argued in 
the higher courts. The singularity of the will lies 
in its being a return to the Tanistry system, which 
prevailed amongst the Irish inhabitants down to 
1603. Edmund Spenser (the poet) says : “Upon 
the death of the chief they do nominate and 
elect for the most part not the eldest son, nor any 
of the children of the lord deceased, but the next 
to him in blood that is eldest and worthiest.” Sit 
John Davis, Attorney-General to James I, says: 
“The next heir to the lord or chieftain was not to 
inherit the chiefry, but the eldest and worthiest of 
the sept.” With regard to the lands possessed for 
life by the inferior members of the sept he says :— 

“ After the death of a ter tenant who had a competent 
portion of land the Cuenfinny assembled the sept, and, 
having thrown all their possessions into hotchpot, made 
& new partition of all, in which partition he did not 
assign te the son of him who died the portion his father 
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bad, but he allotted to each of the sept according to his 
gmority the better or greater portion. 

I do not suppose that the testator of 1832 knew 
much of the Tanistry sy stem, which was abrog ited 
by a decision of the judges in 1603; but there is 
4 cari us | irallel between the terms of his will, by 
which his estate should go to the “ most deserv- 
ing” male relative, and the words used by Spenser 
and Davis in describing the system by which land in 
Ireland went to the “eldest and worthiest” of the 
Josern Fisner. 
Waterf rd. 


Ixpian Executions.—At an execution in Leeds 

this year the rope broke, and the criminal fell to 

the ground. Mr. Treve 4 oer in his Cawnpore 

p. 390), records a similar accident at the hanging 

of a native, when the Posen s08 of the Indian 

character was singularly displayed :— 

“Now, the Oriental, always polite, becomes doubly 
courteous when death is in immediate prospect. Then, 
more than ever, is he anxious to set the company at 
their ease, and to make aw iy with any disagreeable sense 
of the fulse position in whic h the hangman stands 
towards the felon. A civilian at Lucknow was super- 
intending an execution, when the rope, which had doubt 
less borne more than one such strain, gave way, and the 
convict fell to the ground. As he rose, he turned to the 
Englishman, and said. in a tone wherein men utter social 
conventionalities, ‘Sahib, the rope 's broke.’ He felt 
that it was incumbent on him to do what he could to- 
lieving th gencral embarrassment arising from 
a pause in the proceedings, awkward for all parties, but 
lly for the commis-ioner, who was endowed with 
y and genuine refinement.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that, possessing ten 
times his physical courage and nerve, the European, 
as a rule, does not face death on the seaffold with 
the cool indifference which is almost invariably 
manifested by the Oriental. Here is an instance, 
told in Lany’s Wanderings in India, of an almost 
iudicrous unconcern exhibited by a native murderer 
at the supreme moment of his existence :— 

“When we had arrived at the place of execution—a 
field some distance from the gaol, in which had been 
erected a temporary gillows—I was surprised at not 
finding « m b. There was no one there but the culprit 
(who was eating as muck: rice as he could, and as fast as 

he could), a ¢ maple of native policemen with drawn 
swords guarding him, the gaoler, who was a Mahom- 
wedan, and a Bengalee writer (clerk), who stood with 
pen, ink, and paper in hand, ready to dot down the 
_ al particulars of the scene preparatory to their 
eing forwarded to government, according to a certain 
regulati 

‘Is everything ready!’ said the assistant magistrate 
to the gaoler. 

“Yes, Sehib,’ he replied, ‘but he has not yet finished 
hi s breakfast. 
, wat one minute, Sahib,’ cried the culprit, who over- 
roan he conversation; and hastily tuking into his 

omach the few grains of rice that remained upon the 


ish, and drinking the remainder of his half gallon of 


milk, he sprang up, and called out the word ‘ Tyear!’ 
*gnifying, ‘I am rea ly.’ 
Hvuen A, Kennepy. 
Vaterloo Lodge, Reading 


Wuarety on Deror.—In that very intere st 
ing book, Th« Miscellaneous Remains of Arch- 
bishop Whately, there is a chapter on Defoe’s 
Rebinson Crusoe, in which, amongst other criti- 
cisms, Whats ly Suys 355, 1865) :— 

“The above are very great improbabilities ; but his 

culture of #ce may be pronounced an absolute impossi- 
bility. He threw out, it scems, before the entrance of 
his habitation, among dust and husks, some unperceived 
grains of barley and rice, which grew and came to per- 
fection, and enabled him thenceforward to cultivate 
these crops. Now, this is prot able enough as — 
the Lurley, but Defoe was probably ignorant that 7: 
when designed for human food, is divested of its husk 
by a process which destroys its power of germinating ; 
so that to sow rice in the state in which it comes to 
market would be as vain as to sow pearl-barley.” 
This criticism, which is not unfreyuently quoted 
as an illustration of Whately’s keen discrimination 
and acute power of observation, is, I venture to 
think, by no means a sound one. It is of course 
wholly based on the statement that “ Defoe was 
probab ly ignorant that rice, when designed for 
human food,” &e. Now, Defoe never stated that 
the rice he found in the oid bag was designed for 
human food ; on the contrary, he distinctly states 
that it was “a little remainder of European corn 
which had been laid by for some fowls” (p. 57, ed. 
1719); “corn for the feeding of poultrey ” (p. 90); 
“« bag of chickens’ meat” (p. 91). As, therefore, 
Defoe clearly describes the grain not as rice pre- 
pared for human food, but as rice in the husk, 
designed for feeding poultry, the very foundation 
of the criticism fails ; and it is quite unnecessary 
to suggest that Defoe was ignorant that the process 
of removing the husks of rice destroys the ger- 
minating power of the seed. Epwarp Sotty. 


Satvator Rosa.—In Die Caraffx von Madda- 
loni, Berlin, a picture of Naples under the 
Spaniards, by Alfred von Reumont, in treating of 
Masaniello’s insurrection, July, 1647, I find the 
following interesting notice relating to some 
eminent painters of that time :— 

‘Nor was the mischief confined to the lower class. 
Aniello Falcone, a painter of some reputation, who had 
been insulted in a street row by some Spanish soldiers, 
was joined by a band of young painters, of whom he took 
the command, They called “themselves ‘The Band of 
Death.’ The best known of them were Salvator Rosa, 
who was then about two-and thirty. and Micco Spadone, 
who has left so many sketches of the frightful scenes of 
those days. This ‘band of leath,’ armed with swords 
and daggers, paraled the streets, dealing death to every 
Spaniard they me 

“ At first, Giuseppe Ribera [Spagnoletto] tried to in- 
tercede with the Duke of Arcos, and to excuse the mis- 
doings of the band of young artists, but they shortly 
committed such excesses that he gave up the attempt. 
When Masaniello fell, Salvator Rosa and Aniello Pal- 
cone escaped to ~ ne. The latter, after painting many 
battle pieces for Louis XIV., was suffered, at tle inter- 
cession of Colbert, to return to Naples.” 

J. Le 

Cincinnati, U.S. 
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Curious Sun-p1at Inscrivtiox.—Amongst the 
places visited by the members of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, on the 13th ult., was the 
seat of Sir George Cornewall, Moccas Hall, near 
Hereford. A remarkable stone sun-dial was shown 
in the garden. It is supposed to be of the date 
of 1630. There are carved inscriptions in English 
and Latin on its numerous faces. It bears the 
imprint “ Phillipys Jones, fecit.”. Among the 
English lines are the following :— 

“‘ Amende to-day and slack not, 
Dethe cometh and warneth not, 
Tyme passeth and speketh not.” 
The signs of the zodiac are also displayed on the 
dial. Cu. Matuews, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[On a sun-dial against the residence of the eminent 
surgeon, Mr. Spencer Wells (Hampstead), is the inscrip- 
tion, “ In the day, do the day’s work.” } 


A Royat Keersake.— At the recent meeting 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society at Cheltenham, Mr. John Bellows, of 
Gloucester, told a curious story :— 

“ When Peter the Great was about to leave this country 
he called on William III. to wish him farewell. Having 
shaken hands with the king, and thanked him for his 
kindness, he put his hand into his shipwright’s waistcoat 
pocket, and taking out a ‘screw’ of paper, said, ‘ Here’s 
something as a keepsake,’ and handed him a jewel worth 
30,000/., which now forms part of the Crown jewels.” 

ALFRED GREGORY. 


A Latiy Verse.—I found the following in a 
Welsh periodical :— 
* Nec respua jocos 
Et sales innoxios 
Versusque facetos 
Faciatis, 
Dum nequid impurum 
(Seu musca unguentum) 
Coinquinet (sic) totum 
Spectatis.” 
The metre is one of those belonging to the Welsh 
poetry only, and is called a “ Hupynt.” 
SILURIAN. 


AMERICANISMS.—A_ newspaper editor, who is 
obliged by his “ party,” or other outside influences, 
to advocate “principles” different from those 
which he supported a short time before, is said to 
“eat boiled crow.” 

We call ourselves “the sovereign people.” In 
Western Pennsylvania, when a candidate for office 
puts on shabby clothes a short time before an 
election, drinks whiskey with everybody, and 
shakes hands with everybody, he is said to be 
“ playing the sovereign.” Unepa, 

hiladelphia. 


A Recent Corrvurtion oF THE ENGLISH 
LaneuaGEe.—Some writers in this country use the 
word only instead of except, the meaning of which 
is directly the reverse of that of only. The follow- 


ing instance is from a newspaper called The Pity. 
burgh Dispatch :—“ There are certain restless in- 
dividuals who never feel satisfied only when they 
are engaged in some new project, or stirrin up 
bad blood among persons of different religioy 
bodies.’ Uvepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Maypri.—This name of the miner's pick, which 
frequently occurs in the accounts of the gallant 
rescue at Pontypridd, is not to be found in John 
son, Webster, or even Latham. If it be Welsh, I 
suppose it is compounded of man, small, and 


drylliau, to break. M. 


Aueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Grorce Witner.—The following tracts are in- 
cluded in the lists given of this author in Lowndes’s 
Bibliographical Manual and Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
but are not mentioned in the enumeration of his 
works (he does not profess to include all) by 
Wither himself in his Fides Anglicana and Frag- 
menta Prophetica, Can any of your correspondents 
afford me the means of ascertaining their author- 
ship, with a view to their being introduced in, or 
rejected from, the edition of Wither’s works now 
in progress in the Spenser Society’s series? If so, 
I shall be much obliged. 

1. The Great Assizes holden in Parnassus by Apollo 
and his Assessours. Lond., by R. Cotes, 1645, ito. 
This interesting tract, in which Wither figures as 
foreman of the jury, of which Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson form two of the jurors, was attributed to 
him by Mr. Dalrymple, and on his authority was 
included in Park’s list of Wither’s works in the 
British Bibliographer, a notice which was after- 
wards much amplified by Hazlewood, who seemed 
rather disposed to favour that attribution. In a 
copy in the Bodleian it is, I believe, noted as 
Wither’s. Mr. Pulham, however, gives his opinion, 
valeat quantum, that it is not one of his pieces. 

2. Respublica Anglicana ; or, the Historie of the Par 

liament in their late Proceedings, &c. The author, 
G.W. Lege, perlege et judica. Lond., 1650, to. 
Is there any other reason than that of the initials 
corresponding with Wither’s name why this tract 
should be attributed to him? The same initials 
are prefixed to other tracts of the period, some of 
which could not have been written by him. It is 
not given in Park’s list, and the internal evidence 
does not appear to me to be conclusive. 

3. Vox et Lacrimxw Anglorum ; cr, the True English- 
men’s Complaints to their Representatives in Parliament 
Printed in the year 1668, 12mo. 

This is a bitter satire against Clarendon, and the 
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gyle is not dissimilar to Wither’s ; but unless the directed to the magistrates of St. Andrews, to 
« Postscript ” is written by another party, which I deliver, upon sight, the person of Mr. Alexander 
io not think probable, the poem must be with- | Forester to James Dalmahoy, Lieutenant of the 
irawn from the Wither list, as it distinctly refers | Earl of L——(?), appointed to command the party 
+» Clarendon’s flight as having then taken place, which was to convey the prisoner to another prison, 
«hich occurred several months after the death of | signed at Edinburgh by order of the Council, 

August 2, 1676, by “J. St. Andrews, S.P.C.,” the 
jowndes and Hazlitt occurs also | archbishop. Are there any records of Scotch 
sounding an Alarum | regiments, or of the “ King’s Troop of Guards,” or 

T 


—— 


the poet. 

In the lists of I 
The Prophetical Trumpeter 
ip Britain, Lond., nd. The history of this little | nominal lists of officers ? 
tmet, which is in verse, is exceedingly curious and 
r It is too long to give on this occasion, 
at may form the subject of a future communica- 
I have seldom met with so extraordinary a 


Cocks 1x Sraix.—When in Spain some time 
ago, I noticed that the clocks struck each hour 
twice, once at the hour exact, the second time 
about three minutes afterwards. Can any of your 


observing that I should readers explain the origin of this? 
E. R. Vyvyax. 


non. 


ise. 

May I conclude by 
esteem it as a great favour if any possessor of the 
ono tracts of which the titles follow would grant Tue SE. Coast op ARABIA or. 
ue the loan of either oF both of them for z short Within the last few years an exploring expedition 
time, for the = of the edition of W ither’s was conducted by a British subject, for the 
works now in progress! 1. The I rotector. Second | i hedive of one 
led enlarged. Lond., 1695, Svo- 2. A} Arabia. Its object was, I believe, in a great 


‘ord (onfectt 659, 4to. 
Cordial of Confection, 1659, to a . measure to ascertain the mineral resources of the 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 
cavendish Place, Manchester tract of country under observation. 
. si . What was the date of the expedition ? and 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE NowcoNFoRMITY where can I find reports or detailed accounts of it? 
1662-1673, A MS. VoL, RELATING ro.—A note- I 

book containing information relating to the affairs Lerpsitz’s “ Novveacx Essals sur L’ ENTENDE- 
. the Dissenters of the above — from 1662 | yexr Homaty.”—Has there been any translation 
to 1673, is mentioned by oe ar. Jerom Murch, | of this work into English ! and, if so, by whom 

it pp. 34S-!) of his Hist. Pre shytervan one Ge neral | was it made, when, and by whom published ! 
Baptist Churches in the West of England ee After diligent inquiry I have not been able to 
Sro., 1835, as then belonging to Mr. J. 8. § mal-} meet with one, nor with any notice of a transla- 
field, of Homerton. In whose possession 1s this | tion. G. W. L. 


manuscript volume at present i 
Jousx E. Pui. Orrver.—Who was he? I have a draw- 


ing in Indian ink, “ Villa of Miecenas at Tivoli,” 

inscribed in an old hand, “ Phil. Oliver, delin. 

Lorp Grey’s W. Scort’s GHost Srories. | 14.” The name in the water-mark is “ Ville- 


Stretford, Manchester. 


—Sir John Bowring mentions, in his Autobio- | dary.” Vv. H. Patrersoy. 
graphy (p. 304), a house in Hanover Square in F 
which Lord Grey, whilst living there, once fancied Dovenas oF Dorvocn.—In a recent number of 


he saw a human head enter the room, look at him, | “ N. & ¢).” there appeared a notice of this family, 
and depart. (The house was afterwards inhabited | in which it was said that it became extinct in the 
by Talleyrand.) Where can the details of the | male line on the death of Archibald Douglas in 
story be found? Sir John also says (p. 349) that | 1775. Would Dr. Ramace be so goodasto mention 
mn visiting Abbotsford he heard Scott “gravely | what reason he has for this statement ! Arch. 
assert that the ghost of Byron had appeared in his Douglas appears to have left three sons—William, 
library ; and he pointed out the curtain from | designated “ of Luce,” Archibald, and James. 
behind whose folds Childe Harold had introduced | Should Dr. RaMAcE or any other of your readers 
himself.” Is this story given anywhere else ! know who the mother of these sons was, by men- 
Cyrit. | tioning it he will greatly oblige 

_ ARCHBISHOP Suarre.—William, second Lord Ose Isrenestep 1x THE 

Salton, married Margaret, daughter of the Most | A Work ox THE Witp CaTTLe OF ENGLAND. 
Rev. James Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrews, | —A year or two since the Rev. John Storer was 
who was assassinated May 2, 1679 (see Fraser’s | preparing what bid to be a very interesting work 
Family of Baird, p.78). Mary Fraser, a daughter | on the wild cattle of England. His death, alas, 
af this marriage, married William Dalmahoy, Esq., | took place before the work came out. Is it likely 
of Ravelrig, who died in 1704. I have a warrant, to be completed or published by another hand ? 
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It would be a great pity if no one could undertake 
the publication of the information he obtained on 
this interesting subject. 


Opsetisk AT Kirktey Hatt.—What is the 
history of the stone pillar erected at Kirkley Hall 
bearing the following inscription, underneath what 
appears to be a cap of liberty ?—* Vindicatwe 
Libertatis Publica anno centissimo Salutis 
Newton Ogle, P.” 

W. T. Hyatt. 


Worpswortn.—Where can I find a sonnet of 
Wordsworth’s on the Windermere Railway? It 
was alluded to by Mr. Gladstone in his speech at 
Hawarden on August 20, W. H. C. 


Ox tHe Hesrew the 
twenty-two letters round a circle, and the five 
finals on the diameter line, and you have a repre- 
sentation of =". Is this a reason of only five 
letters having final forms? The rank of similar 
organic letters shows these remarkable differences : 
Gutturals TT Sibilants Tos Vv 
Rank 3 8 11 161920) Rank 7 1 18 21 
Diff. §3 531 Diff. 8 3 3 


Dent. labials TH 5 Quiescents N 
Rank 2 4 9 17 Rank 15 610 
Diff. 258 & Diff. 414 

Unplaced 5 % 3, 12, 13, 14; 1, 1 (25, 20, 6). 
Does this indicate a cyclical order? Connected 
with the sacred triangle, 4, 3,5 S=8; or 5 gutt., 
5 lab., 5 fin. ; 4 sibil., 4 quiescents, 4 unplaced ; we 
can arrange them also in a 6 x7 columned temple 
plan. S. M. Dracu. 


“Tue Crrizex.”—Is this work out of print? 
Where can an old copy be obtained ? W. Bz 


Browntne’s “Curistwas Eve.”—Is there a 
“ Whitfield’s Collection ” of hymns, and, if so, what 
are “ the last tive verses of the third section of the 
seventeenth hymn”? See the concluding lines of 
the poem. R. 8. 

Tue Beacmanorn Motro,—What is the origin 
and meaning of the Beaumanoir motto: “Bois 
ton sang, Beaumanoir, ta soif passera ” ? 

HiRONDELLE. 


“ Caronrevies.”—In several French geological 
writings I have met with the word “ cargnieules,” 
which I cannot find in Littre’s or any other French 
dictionary. From the context, I should take it to 
be the same as our words “nodules” or “ con- 
cretions.” I shall be obliged if any one can give 
the derivation and exact signification of it, for edu- 
cated Frenchmen cannot tell me. F. S. 

Churchdown. 


A Sromtep Linrary.—The lines in Douce’s 
copy of Pope’s works, as quoted ante, p. 10, remind 
me of the following note at p. 157 in Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, London 
1826 

“The inveterate enmity of a sincere Roman Catholic 
against books which directly or indirectly dissent from 
his Church is unconquerable. There is a family in Eng. 
land who, having inherited a copious library under cir- 
cumstances which make it a kind of heirloom, have torn 
out every leaf of the Protestant works, leaving nothing 
on the shelves but the covers. This fact I know from 
the most unquestionable authority.” 

Query, Where is this library ? and to whom does 
such an act of vandalism attach ? Surely the Rey. 
Joseph Blanco White, M.A., B.D., would not ven- 
ture such an accusation without proof. 

Groree Lioyp, 

Cramlington. 


Tue Massys or Dunnam Massy.—I shall feel 
very thankful for any information concerning this 
famiiy from William I. to Henry III. They 
appear to have had the rank of baron, but yet not 
to have sat in Parliament. C. Swiyyertoy, 


was the “most bril- 
liant English critic of the day ” who “ mistook the 
flower-flushed tomb of the ascended Virgin for an 
ornamental vase due to the painter's fancy” 
(chap. xix.)? The period referred to is when 
George IV. was king, with the Duke of Welling- 
ton as his Prime Minister. 

S. R. Townsnexp Marer. 


Avtuors or Books Waxtep.— 

Reflections on Communities of Women and Monasti 
Justitutes. By a Friend of Religious and Civil Liberty. 
Taunton, J. Poole, 1815. Apis 


oF (QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 

Can any of your readers kindly give me references to 
the following eleven extracts, which I find used as 
headings in an old collection of Dutch poems of 1625!— 
. “'Twas a youthful knight, which loved a gallant 

lady.” 


_ 


2. “I have a love so faire, so constant and so kinde.” 
3. “ What if a daye or a moneth or a yeare.” 
4. “Com Sheapheards deck your heds.” 
5. “Sir Edward Nouwels delight.” 
“When Daphne did from Phoebus fly.” 
- “T have waked the Winters Nizhts.” : 
. “The fairest Nymph those Valleis or Mountaines 
ever bred.” 
9. “Set now your sweethart upon a bench, 
And kisse her, kisse her.” 
10. “My Mistris sings no other song.” 
11. “Was Bommelalire so pretty a play.” 
Epucnxp W. Gosse. 
“ What is good for a bootless bene ! “i ; 
Who is the author of this’? and what are the meaning 
and derivation of the word /ene / J. P. Moreas. 


“Hwee laus hie apex sapientie est ea viventem 
appetere morienti forent ay petenda. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies. 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
sth § yi, ISL, 296, 323, 358; vii. 110, 173, 182, 
"954, 276, 362, 437, 473, 476 ; vill. 169.) 
HISTORY OF FICTION, 

I beg to add to the works already mentioned by 
Bis. Cur. the following list, which is far from 
being exhaustive :— 

Esopus. Fabule zesopicz, gr. et lat. ex ed. Fr. de 
Furia; accedunt prolegomena editoria, Tyrwhitt de 
Babrio, Huschkii diszert. de Archilocho, Bentleii dissert. 
Je Esopo. L psi, Weigel, 1801, Svo. 

Alerander.—Talbot (E.). Essai sur la légende d’Alex- 
andre le Grand dans les romans francais du xii® sivcle. 
Paria, 1859, Svo 

Villedeuil (Cte. de). Légende d’Alexandre le Grand 
au 12° siecle, d’aprés les MSS. de la Bibliothéque natio- 
nale. Paris, 1853, 12mo. 

Anstig de Carthage, ou I'Invasion des Sarrazins en 
Espagne et en France, potme du xiii® si¢cle, par Pierre 
du Rier, comparé avec les histoires véritables. No place 
nor date, Svo 

Arabian Nights.—Hole (Rich.). Remark on the 


Arabian nights’ entertainments; in which the origin of 


Sindbad’s voyages and other Oriental fictions is particu- 
larly considered. London, Cadell, 1797, Svo. 

Archilochus.—Huschke (Imm. G.).  Dissertatio de 
fabulis Archilochi, accedit notitia codicis augustani, 
cum fabulis ineditis. Altenb., 1805, Svo. 

Babrius. Fabularum zesopearum de Babrio scriptore 
dissertatio, inseruntur fabulze quiedam zesopere nunquim 
antehac edit., et Babrii fragmenta accedunt. Londini, 
1776, 8vo. (By Th. Tyrwhitt.) 

Bailly. Essai sur les fables et sur leur histoire adress¢ 
a la citoyenne du Bocage, ouvrage posthume de Jean- 
Sylvain Bailly. Paris, an VIL., 2 vol., 8vo. 

Bete aux Grands Pieds.—Michel (Fr.). Examen 
critique du roman de Berte aux grands pieds, des notes 
de M. Paris, son éditeur, et de sa lettre & M. Mon- 
merqué sur les romans des douze pairs. Paris, 1532, 
sm. Svo. 

Bibliografia dei Romanzi e poemi cavallereschi italiani. 
Milano, 1838, Svo. 

Bidpay. Calila et Dimna, ou Fables de Bidpay, en 
arabe, précédées d'un mémoire sur lorigine de ce livre 
et les diverses traductions qui en ont été faites en 
Orient, et suivies de la Moallaka de Lebid, en arabe et 
en francois, par M. Silvestre de Sacy. Paris, impr. 
royale, 1816, 4to. 

Bonstetten (Baron de). Romans et épopées chevale- 
resques de |'Allemagne au moyen Age. Paris, 1847, 8vo. 
Caylus (Cte. A. de). Mémoire sur les fabliaux. Paris, 
1746, 4to. 

Caylus (Cte. A. de). De lT’ancienne chevalerie et des 
anciens romans. Paris, 1813, Svo. 

Champfleury. Recherches sur les origines et les 
Variations de la légende populaire. Paris, 1861, Svo. 

, Charlemagne —Paris (G.). Histoire poétique de Char- 
lemagne. Paris, 1865, 8vo. 

Chassang (A.). Histoire du roman et de ses rapports 
avec l'histoire dans l’antiquité grecque et latine. Paris 
1862, 12mo. 
Vel restien de Trotes.—Holland (Dr. Wilhelm Ludwig). 

eber Chrestien de Troies und zwei seiner Werke. 
Tiibingen, 1847, Syo, 

A Mand (Dr. W. L.). Chrestien von Troies, eine 
Literaturgeschich tliche Untersuchung. Tiibingen, 1844, 


Cid.—Lueas (Hippolyte). Documents relatifs & lhis- 
toire du Cid. Paris, 1860, 12mo 

Légende du Cid (la), comprenant le poéme du Cid, les 
chroniques et Jes romances, traduct. de Saint-Albin. 
Paris, 186, 2 vol., 12mo. 

Baret (E.). Le poéme du Cid dans ses analogies avec la 
chanson de Roland. Moulins, 1868, 8vo. 

tomancero del Cid, nueva edicion, aiiadida y refor- 
mada sobre las antiguas, que contiene doscientos y cinco 
romances, recopilados, ordenados y publicados por Caro- 
lina Michaelis. Leipzig, 1871, sm. 12mo. 

Dance of the Dead.—Langlois du Pont-de-!’ Arche. 
Essai historique, philosophique et pittoresque sur les 
danses des morts. Rouen, 1851, 2 vol., roy. Svo., 54 
plates. 

Kastner (G.). Les Danses des Morts, dissertations et 
recherches historiques, philosophiques, littéraires et 
musicales. Paris, 1852, 4to. 

L’Alphabet de la mort de Hans Holbein, suiv 
d’anciens pot'mes francais sur le sujet des trois morts et 
des trois vivants, publié d’aprés les MSS. par A. de Mon- 
taiglon. Paris, 1556, Svo. 

Decamerone.—Manni (Dom. Mar.). Istoria del De- 
camerone di Giov. Boccacio. Firenze, 1742, 4to.—One 
should join to it :—Appendice alla illustrazione istorica 
del Boccacio, scritta da D. M. Manni. Milano, Pirotta, 
1820, 4to. 

Bottari (Giov.). Lezioni sopra il Decamerone. Firenze, 
Fieci, 1818, 2 vol., 8vo., portr. 

Dolopathos. —Mussafia (Adolf). Ueber die Quelle des 
altfranziisischen Dolopathos. Wien, 1865, 8vo. 

Du Méril (E.). Pocsies inédites du moyen Age, pré- 
cédées d'une histoire de la fable ésopique. Paris, 1854, 
8vo. 

Dutens. Tables généalogiques des héros de romans, 
avec un catalogue des principaux ouvrages en ce genre. 
2° éd., Londres, 1796, 4to. 

Eraclius. Deutsches und franziisisches Gedicht des 
zwilften Jahrhunderts, nebst mittelhochdeutschen, grie- 
chischen, lateinischen Anhiingen und geschichtlicher 
Untersuchung, zum ersten Male herausgegeben von 
Massmann. Leipzig, 1842, Svo. 

Fables inédites des 12°, 13°, et 14° siécles, et fables de 
La Fontaine rapprochées de celles de tous les auteurs 
qui avaient, avant lui, traité les mémes sujets; pré- 
cédées d'une notice sur les fabulistes par A. C. M. Robert. 

aris, Cabin, 1825, 2 vol., Svo., plates.—A_ book full of 

valuable and curious information, the work of Grosley, 
Adry, Cardinal de Loménie, and the two Roberts. The 
part entitled Essai sur les Fubulistes is a capital piece of 
250 pages. 

Ferrario (G.). Storia ed analisi degli antichi romanzi 
di cavalleria e dei poemi romanzeschi d'Italia, con dis- 
sertazioni sul!’ origine, sugl’ istituti, sulle cerimonie de’ 
cavalieri, sulle corti d'amore, sulli tornei, sulle giostre ed 
armature de’ Paladini, sull’ invenzione et sull’ uso degli 
stemmi, kc. Milano, Giulio Ferrario, 1828-29, 4 vol., 8vo., 
plates.—This great work could also be placed in Bus. 
Cur.’s fifth section: Courts of Love. The Supplemento 
alla Bibliografia dei romanzi e dei poemi romaneschi 
d'Italia, Milano, 1831, by Melzi, must be joined to it. 

Gautier (L.). Les Epopées francaises. Pariz, 1865-67, 
3 vol., roy. 8vo. 

Gérerd de Roussillon.—Fabre (A.). Un mot sur les 
romans de Gérard de Roussillon. Vienne, 1857, 8vo. 

Gordon de Percel (Lenglet du Fresnoy). De usage 
des romans, avec une bibliothéque des romans, Amster- 
dam, 1734, 2 vol., 12mo. 

Gudin (P. Phil.). Contes, précédés de recherches sur 
Vorigine des contes. Paris, 1806, 2 vol., 8vo. 

Halfden Einersen: Fabule mythologice septentrio- 
nales, ubi Islandia, Groenlandiz,tetc., mirabilia deseri- 
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buntur, cum interpretatione danica et latina. Coroke, 
1768, 4te, 

Henrion (Fr.). Istoria critica e ragionata de’ romanzi 
di cavalleri#, con Ja biblioteca italiana de’ predetti 
romanzi. Firenze, 1794, Svo. 

Héricault (Ch. d’). Essai sur l’orizine de l'épopée 
francaise et sur son histoire au moyen age Paris, 1559, 

Huon de Bordeaus.—Lindner (D.). Ueber die Bezie- 
hungen der Ortnit zu Huon de Bordeaux. Rostock, 
1872, 

Huet. Petri Dan. Huetii de Interpretatione libri 
duo; aecedit ejusdem Diatriba de Fabularuam Romanen- 
sium origine, ex Gallico Latiné versa per Guil. Pyrr- 
honem: editio altera. Hagze Comitis, Leers, 1683. 
Svo 

Huot. Tra'té de lorigine des romans. Paris, 1693, 
12mo.; also 17 

Husson (H.) La Chaine traditionnelle. Contes et 
Légendes au point de vue mythique. Paris, 1874, Svo. 

Jourdain de Blaivies.—Ueber Jourdain de Biaivies, 


ein altfranziisisches Heldengedicht des Kerlinzicchen | 


Sagenkreises. Koenigsberg, 1875, Svo. 

La Fontaine.—Guillon (Abbé), La Fontaine et tous 
les fabulistes, ou La Fontaine compare avec ses modéles 
et ses imitateurs. Paris, 1803, 2 vol., Svo. 

Guillaume. Recherches sur les auteurs dans lesquels 
La Fontaine a pu trouver les sujets de ses fa'.les. Pesan- 
con, 1822, 8vo. 

Le Clere (V.). Nouvelles études sur trois fabliaux. 
Paris, 1852, 4to. 

Le Roux de Liney. Le Livre des Légendes. Intro- 
duction. Paris, 1856, Svo. 

Lettres sur les contes de fées attribuces & Perrault et 
sur l’origine de la féerie. Paris, Jules Didot, 1826, 12mo. 
(By Baron Walknaer.) 

Marie de France.—Joly (A.). Marie de France et les 
Fables au moyen age. Paris, Durand, 1563 

Merangis de Povtlesquez.—Wolf. Ueber Raoul de 
Houdene, und insbesondere seinen Roman Meranzis de 
Portlesguez. Wien, 18465, 4to 

Meyer (P.). Recherches sur l'épopée francaise. Ex- 
amen critique de histoire poétique de Charlemagne de 
M. G. Paris et des épopées francaises de M.L Gautier. 
Poris, 1867, &vo. 

Paris (G.). Les contes orientaux dans la littérature 
francaise du moyen Age. Paris, 1875, Svo. 

Paris (G.). Le Petit Poucet et la grande ourse. 
Paris, 1875, 16mo. 

Partonop us de Blois.—Roquefort Notice historiqu 
st critique du roman de Partonopeus de Blois. Paris, 
1811, 4to. 

Peveeval le Galois.—Rochat (A.). Ueber einen bisher 
unbekannten Percheval li Galois, eine literarhistorische 
Abhandlung. Zurich, 1855, Svo. 

Rathail (J. de). De Existence d’une & opée franke, 
4 propos de la découverte d'un chant populaire mérovin- 
gien. Paris, 1848, Svo. 

Raynouard. Recherches sur les épopces romanesques 
des troubadours. Paris, no date, Svo, 

Reynard.—Rothe (A.). Les Romans du Renard, 
examinés, analysés et comparés d’aprés les textes manu- 
scrits les plus anciens, les publications latines, flam indes, 
allemandes et francaises, précédés de rens¢ ignements 
généraux Paris, 1845. Svo. 

Paris (P.). Nouvelle Etude sur le Roman de Renard. 
Paris, 1860, 4to 

Potvin (A.). Le Roman du Renart, mis en vers. pre- 
eédé d’une introduction et d'une bibliographie. Brux- 
elles, 1861, 12mo. 

Paris (P.). Les Aventures de maitre Renart et 
WIsengrin, son compére, mises en nouveau langage, 


| Roncevaux. Paris, 1832, Svo 


racontcées dans un nouvel ordre, et suivies de nouvelles 
recherches sur le Roman du Renart. Paris, 1861. Ivana 

Jonkbloet (W. J. A.). Etude sur le R man du 
Renart. Groningue, 1863, 8vo. 

Wolf Sur le Roman de Renard le contrefuait, notice, 
Wien, 1861, 4to. 

Rolend.— Monin (H.). Dissertation sur le Roman de 

Loeschhorn. Zum normarischen Rolandslie le. Leip- 
zig, 1875, Sve. 

Roman de la Rose.—Uuot. Etude sur le Rowan de la 
Rose. Orléans, 1853, Svo. 

Rosseiirre Saint-Hilaire. Etude sur 
langue et des romances espagnoles. 
1838, 

Senart (E sur la kK ende de Ru Idha, son 
caractere et ses origines. 1S75, Svo 

Seven Wise Men of Rome.— Notice sur le Roman en 


vers des Sept Sages de Rome. Paris, 1820), Sw 


Comparetti (Domenico). Intorno al libro dei Sitte 
Savi di Roma o servazioni di Pisa, 1565, Svo 
Tulle Roude.—Sehnvdt (J. W.) Les Romans en 


prose des cycles de la Table ronde et de Charlemagne. 
Trad. de Vallemand par le baron F. de Roisin. No place 
nor date, 

Lettre 8 M de Meonmeryué sur les ron.ans des douze 
pairs de Franee. 1831, Syo. 

Villemarqué (H. de la). Les romans de la Table ronde 
et les contes des anciens Bretons. Paris, 1860, 12mo, 

Paulin (P.). Les romans de la Table ronde mis en 
nouveau langage et accompagnés de recherches sur 
Yorigine et le caractére de ces grandes con positions. 
Paris, 12mo., plates. This important publication was 
begun in 1868; the fifth vol. is just out. 

Tristan and Yveult.—Tris‘an. Recueil de ce qui rest 
des poi'mes relatifs ses aventures, composés en 
en anglo-normand, et en grec, dans les x et xiii” sifcles, 
public par Fr. Michel. Londres, 1835-3", 3 vol., 12mo 

Bossert. Tristan et Yseult, potme de Gotfrit de 
Strasbourg, comparé d'autres potmes sur le méme 
sujet. Paris, 1865, Svo. 

Hucher. Lettre & M. P. Paris sur les représentations 
de Tristan et d’Yseult dans les MSS. du moyen ige. Le 
Mans, 1871, Svo. 

Trojan Legends. — Dunger (D. H.). Die Sage von 
trojanische Kriege in den Bearbeitungen des Mitelalters, 
und ihren antiquen Quellen Leipzig, 186+, Svo. 

Mussafia (A.). Sulle versioni italiene della St 
Trojans osservazioni e confronti. Vienna, 1571, Sve. 

Mussafix (A.). Ueber die spanischen Versionen der 
Historia Trojana. Wien, 1871, Svo. 

Joly (A.). Benoit de Sainte More et le Rom n de 
Troie, ou les Métamorphoses d'Homére et de lépopée 
gréco-latine au moyen Age. Paris, 1870-71, 2 vol., 4to. 

Koerti: g (D. Gust.). Dictys und Dares, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Troja Sage in ihrem Uebcrgange aus 
der antiken in die romanischen Form, Halle, Inv4, Sve. 

Comparetti (D.). Virgilio nel m<dio evo. Livorno, 
1872, 2 vol., 8vo. 

Pey (A.). Essai sur les Romans d’Eneas, d'apris les 
MSS. de la Bibliothéque impériale. Paris, 1856, Svo. 

Veland the Suith.—Depping (G. B.) et Francisque 
Michel. Véland le Forgeron, dissertation sur une ta 
dition du moyen Age, avec les textes islandais, anz'0- 
saxons, anglais, allemands et francais qui la concerne & 
Paris, 1833, Syo. 

Weber (H.). Popular romances: consisting of imazt- 
nary voyages and travels, to which is prefixed an intro- 
ductory dissertation. Edinburgh, 1812, royal 8vo. 

Weber (H.). Tales of the East: comprisinz the most 
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| popular romances of Oriental origin, and the best imita- 
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tions by European authors...To which is prefixed an in- 
troductory dissertation. Edinburgh, 1812, 3 vol., royal 
Henri Gacssenon, 

Ayr Aca“emy. 

ALEXANDER S, vii. 369, 493; viii. 
134.)—As my name has been referred to by 
FE. A. O. as above, I wish to inform him that 
Charles Forster, Rector of Stisted, the deeply 
learned editor of the Corr: spond nee of Alexander 


Knox and Bishop Jebb, and the intimate friend of 


hoth, has been dead for some years. The Remains 
of Alexander Knox were published several years 
ago by the Rev. J. J. Hornby, Rector of Win- 
wick, who wrote some prefatory remarks of great 


value. In the introduction to a new edition of 


Burnet’s Lives, by Bishop Jebb, in 1833, there are 
several most interesting notices of this eminent 
man, and inserted among them one of his most 
valuable letters on Christian preaching, in the 
first volume of the Correspondence mentioned 
above. From the above publications may be 
collected a very perfect exhibition of Mr. Knox's 
intellectual and moral nature. “ Veluti votiva 
picta tabella vita senis.” 

Being away from my hooks at present, I cannot 
ascertain or call to mind any formal memoir of 
Mr. Knox's life. The main facts are that he was 
a native of the county of Derry ; that in early life 
he was the intimate friend of John Wesley see 
Knox's Remains), whose influence on his religious 
life was most salutary ; that he was the friend and 
secretary of the celebrated minister, Lord London- 
derry, better known in the height of his political 
career as Lord Castlereagh ; that he afterwards 
retired from public and official life to a happy 
state of contemplation and study, which he main- 
tained in unclouded serenity, and with an un- 
changed steadfastness of principles and purpose, 
till his death in 1831. 

May I add a line or two as to my personal 


| 
| 


| tection from the weather. 


recollections of this great man, from whom I | 


derived more information and benefit than from 
any formal theological lectures, and whom I used 
to visit in my college days, whenever I could 
command two hours in the afternoon? His per- 
sonal appearance, manner, and diction are graphie- 
ally represented by Mr. Parkyn, as quoted in the 
above-mentioned notice by Bishop Jebb (In- 
troduction to Burnet’s Lives, p. xxxiii), and which 
my Intimate acquaintance with Mr. Knox enables 
me to attest. I particularly recollect the exact 
correspondence of his conversation with his letters. 
It was the most truly eloquent and elevating I 
have ever known. As to his true estimate of 
sound Church principles and deep love for the 
Prayer Book, he was the first and main promoter* 


*T am quite sure that neither Mr. Knox nor my 


. 
rary gossip, the author indulges in some good- 


of the real Catholic reaction of our days, apart 
from the exaggerations which unduly claim to be 
identical with it. I do not expect to see his deep 
and enlarged Christian philosophy exceeded or 


even equalled. Joun J! 
Hereford. 
Sir Water Scotr THE (SE oF THE 


Core (5" 8, viii. 126.) —ANGLo-Scotvs has made 
the wonderful discovery of a mare’s nest, and 
illustrates his own adage that “Scot-men are not 
learned in vestments or their use.” 

A very few words will serve to show that both 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. John Hill Burton were 
better acquainted with ecclesiastical antiquities 
than their soi-disant critic. 

The capa, chape, or cope was originally nothing 


} more than a short cloak and hood, worn for pro- 


Such was the cele- 
brated cope of St. Martin, “ qua scilicet S. Mar- 
tinus corpus et caput tegebat.”+ When intro- 
troduced into the church service it was of various 
forms. There was the capa missalis. “* cajus in 
missa celebranda seu officio ecclesiastico peragendo 
usus est, idem quod daimatica.” There was the 
capa cardinalaris, restricted to the use of the 
cardinals only. There were others, «]+o, too nume 
rous to mention. I need only name the eps 
mondtchorum, which was doubtless the garment 
worn by Prior Aymer in the hall of Rotherwood. 
Theodemarus, in an epistle to Charlemagne, says, 
“Tlud autem indumentum quod 4 Gallis monachis 
eneulla dicitur nos capam vocamus.” The prior 
would of course have a cope of a more ornamental 
character than his monks, but as it was part of 
his ordinary attire, it is very unlikely that it 
would prevent his reverence from reaching the 
alms dish or any other dish. 

The copes worn by the Catholic clergy during 
the celebration of mass are very different from that 
described as worn by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
which would appear, from your correspondent’s 
description, to have been something resembling a 
strait jacket. 

A word now about the reference to Mr. Burton’s 


Book-Huuter. In that charming volume of lite- 


|natured chaff on the hobbies of specialists in 


various departments of literature, and refers to 
the ecclesiological hobby in the following terms 
(second edit., p. 315) :— 

“The next volume you lay hand on is manifestly 
edited by an ecclesiologist, or a votary of that recent 
addition to the constituted ‘ologies,’ which has come 
into existence as the joint offspring of the revival of 
Gothic architecture and the study of primitive Church 
theology. Through this dim religious light he views all 


| things in heaven and earth that are dealt with in h's 


Venerable relative would ever have approved of an 


altered lectionary or a shortened service. This was not 
their liturgy. 
t Monachus Sangall, De Vita Cavoli Maqui, lib. i. 
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philosophy. His notes are profusely decorated with a 
rich array of rood screens, finial crockets, lavatories, 
aumbries, lecterns, lych sheds, alba, stoups, seddilia, 
credence tables, pixes, hagivseopes, baudekyns, and 
squenclies,” 

On this ANcLo-Scorvus remarks :— 

“ A certain historian of our day, giving a list of eccle- 
siastical properties dear to an ece!esiologist, permits 
himself to speak of ‘finial crockets’ and *squenches’! 
This latter term is unintelligible, though the former 
may be guessed at. The list is exceedingly amusing, 
and vives one the idea that the learned historian just 
put a number of words in a box, and shook then: out 
anyhow, without the least regard to their relation to 
each other.” 

Now, in point of fact, every word in the list 
given by Mr. Burton is quite familiar to any per- 
son at all conversant with ecclesiology, and repre- 
sents a definite actual piece of medixval church 
architecture or furniture. For ANGto-Scorvs’s 
information, I may state that the squench [see 
ante, p. 175|—more commonly squinch—was a slit 
in the chancel wall, sloped at such an angle as to 
command a sight of the elevation of the host during 
the celebration of mass. It was so called from 
being cut sloping, or “ asquint,” through the wall. 
The same term was also applied to the stones set 
diagonally across the angles of a church tower from 
which the spire springs, 

The whole of the terms quoted by Mr. Burton 
will be found in The Handbook of English Eecle- 
sioloqy, issued by the Cambridge Camden Soci y, 
which was probably the book the author had in 
his mind at the time of writing, As ANeto- 
Scotus justly observes, “Even now some of us 
need instruction.” J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Deatu or Epwanp, or York, 1767 
S. vii. 228, 4, 294.)—The replies at the last 
two references do not answer the original query, 
us they are accounts given immediately after the 
report of his death, and they can only be state- 
ments of the event as furnished to those papers. 
Now the work referred to must have been pub- 
lished some time after, from suspicions arising from 
the nature of the accounts as well as the dis- 
crepancies that are apparent in the different yer- 
sions of the occurrence. For instance, in the 


Grenville Papers, vol. iv. p. 168, the duke is 
stated “to have gone on board an open boat after 
being violently heated with dancing”; while in 
Jesse's Memoir of the Lif of orge ITT., vol, i. 
p. 418, he is said to “have gone into a carriage in 
which he continued his journey.” The reasons 


also of his change of route differ. Now it is well 
known that the prince was ordered a second time 
to the Mediterranean because of his open hostility 
to Lord Bute and his interference in politics. He 
was evidently wished out of the way ; and the 


account of the administration and bad effect of 
the third dose of James's powders (Gre nville | 


Papers) may easily have been imagined to have 
been of something else, given to him as if under 
instructions. 

However, it is immaterial this supposition of 
the duke’s being assassinated, as. from my being 
in possession of authentic information of what 
really occurred at Monaco, I can state that the 
duke was certainly not murdered, nor did he die 
there. 

Now, the duke. while thoroughly disgusted at 
the treatment he had received. on being informed 
that he would be unfairly dealt with, planned with 
Capt. Wrottesley and those with him to deceive 
his enemies by an artifice, and to amuse himself, 
He accordingly changed his route to Monaco, 
where, giving himself out to be ill of fever, he 
drew large drafts for the purpose of being in funds, 
then caused it to be ramoured that he was dead: 
a coffin was prepared and brought in, duly weighted, 
and at once screwed down, the warm climate being 
given as the reason. The artifice having proved 
completely successful, the duke after a time took a 
passage to India (with a servant), where he was 
recognized by many. G. D. P. 


Acre” anp “ Furtone ” vii, 482: viii, 
109, 150.) —Hermione’s meaning is perfectly clear 
to any one who knows that “ acre” and “ furlong” 
are both recognized measures of length in the mid- 
land counties, and bears in mind also that “ beat” 
is still a racing term. Translated into bald prose, 
Hermione’s assertion is, “ Under the influence of 
kindness we should traverse 220,000 yards in less 
time than the most earnest jockey could force us 
over 28.” 

Mr. Picros, in a recent letter on another sub- 


ject, animadverts on the needless difficulties raised 


by critics. I confess that his letter on this subject, 
erudite and ingenious as it is, seems to me an apt 
illustration of the justice of his strictures in that 
respect. I at all events find the interpreter much 
the harder to be understood of the two. 

Schedule of the names and areas in statute measure 
of the “ furlongs” into which the open arable fields in 
the parish of Whitchurch, near Stratford-on-Avon, prior 
to their enclusure in the year 1867, had been divided 
from time immemorial. 


Names of Furlongs. Area. 

a.r. 

Slade furlong ‘ 263 2 
Barber's furlong ... 
Fifield’s furlong ... 13 2 
Duck's Nest furlong 20 3 
Reddle Bank furlons 0 22 
Pound Headlund furlong ... 53 0 
Lay's Close furlong 52 
Blacksmith’s furlong 1 3 6 
Short Head's furlong : 62 19 
Gravel Way furlong ous 
Sake Pit furlonz... 52 
Furlong above Sake Pit furlony 11 0 23 
Furlong shooting to Court Hili Gate 9 0 24 
Reddle Bank South furlong 313% 
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Rotten Pit furlong 

Nether Lands furlong 

Over Lands furlong 

Nurdey Bush Hill furlong. a 

Little Redland furlong 

Great Redland furlong 

Redland Slade furlong 

Upper Stanch Hill furl ong 

Little furlong 

Lower Stanch Hill furlong 

Noon furlong i 

Butter’s Close furlong ; 
Furlong shooting to Merry ‘Lan Is 
Merry Lands furlong oi 
Picked Ends f rlor g 

Furlong below do. 

Pye’s Nest fur'ong 

Water Furrow’s furlong 


Gentleman's Way furlong... 36 0 35 
Quick Ends furlong nee 223 8 
Upper furlong o8 2 31 
Middle furlons 24311 
Lower furlong $212 
Harry's Headland furlong 14 1 29 
Cross furlong 73 
Long Brack furlong 63S 
Down Way furlong 2902 0 
Five Acre furlong 313 
Dog Pits furlong on 03°19 
Long Moor furlong em an 19 3 36 
Lye’s furlong 92 3 
Moor furl: ong 131 2 
Short Brack furlong ani 93 8 
Brake furlon 11 1 29 
Half Headland furlong. = 8 3 36 
Tolton Hedge furlong : 21319 
Butt furlong ‘ 15 11 
Hil! furlony 123 4 
Long Barley furlong G 3 28 
Furlong above Oats Brain furlong $211 
Short Blake furlor 110 3 
Long Blake furlong : 6 1 20 
Water Furrow furlong 62 6 
Oat Close furlong . 22113 
Moor Nap furlong 17,12 
Headland Way fur! ng ‘ 16 0 34 
Upp r Hill furlong 13 3 31 
Lower Hill furlonz 2013 
Meadow furlons 93 37 
Long furlong 6128 
Short Stone Hill furlong ... 7 3 
Oats Brain furlong 3.3 26 
Candle furlons o0 % 


Bittern Corner furlong 
Quarry furlong ‘ 
Path Acres VV ay furlong 
Long Stone Hil! furlony 


T. Suirn Wootrey. 


Natson’s MSS. (5th S. viii. 108.)\—In Zae hary 
Grey’ 8 Impartial Examination of Neal’s History 
of the Purit ans, Lond., 8vo., 1737, there is a large 

appendix of letters and papers copied from the 
—— il manuscripts of the late Rev. John Nalson, 

.D., now in the custody of the Rev. Philip 
Willams D.D., President of St. John’s College. 
in Cambridge.” Dr, ( Grey quotes from at least | 
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twenty-three volumes of te se MSs., but it is not 
clear whether these were all of Nalson’s co llecting. 
He only describes them thus : “ Dr, Ph. Williams's 
MS. Collections, vol. xxiii., No. 37, ggg in Mr. 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. bk. p. 35.” 
Dr. Williams died at his rectory house of ‘Barre rw, 
in Suffolk, and was buried in the church there, 
May, 1747 (Nichols’s J/lustrations, vol. iv. p. 394). 
It is probable that Nalson’s MSS. are at Cam- 
bridge now, but it is very possible that they ar 
known as “ Williams’s Collections.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Cricktape (5™ §, vii. 508 ; viii. 72. 

The church is dedicated to St. Sampson, and 
may he de scribed us a spacious cruciform building 
with a very handsome square embattled tower, 
rising from the intersection, crowned with a pierced 
parapet and four pinnacles. The columns and 
arches which support the tower are lofty, and 
eraceful elevation. The choir of the church is 
under the tower. On each column is sculptured 
one of the f four suits of p! ing cards, The spade, 
either owing to want of skill in the artist or from 

me mistake in repairing it soon after it was first 
sculptured, has somewhat the appearance of a fleur- 
de-lys. I have known it also mistaken fora plume 
of feathers, like that borne by the Prince of Wales. 
However, I believe it was originally intended te 
represent what is calied a “spade” in England and 
“pique” in France. 

The meaning of the sculptured cards may be 
easily explained. They were used as symbols to 
point out four classes of men, having property and 
an interest in the town and neighbourhood of 
Cricklade, who subscribed generously towards the 
cost of building, or rebuilding, the tower, aided 
and assisted by large contributions from two men 
of the highest arms, badges, &e., are 
to be seen on the tower, above the sculptured 
cards. These badves are of importance In this 


inquiry, as they not only point out the names of 


these two noble benefactors to Cricklade Church, 
but also fix the date when the tower was built. 
We shall thus, I hope, be enabled to produce 
another proof of the value of heraldry in deter- 
mining dates. 

Looking upwards from the choir, into the lantern 
of the tower, and above the south arch, may be 
seen the bear and ragged staff, the well-known 
ognizince or badge of the Earls of Warwick, and 
near this is the badge of the Dukes of Northum- 
berland, viz., the crescent. Above the eastern 
arch, amongst other heraldic sculptures, is the 
banner of Warwick, on which is the silver saltire 


land the red rose. Ranged alongside of this is the 


checky banner of Northumberland, each banner 

staff resting on. and supported by, a heart. 
Britton, in his Topographical Sketches ef Nort 

Wilts, speaking of Cricklade, tells us that the 
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tower of St. Sampson’s Church was rebuilt by sub- 
scription ; and he particularly mentions the Ear 
of Warwick, whose heraldic device or cognizance, 
he says, can be seen sculptured on the tower. 


Britton was unable to say which of the Earls of 


Warwick was the benefactor of Cricklade Church ; 
but the silver crescent of Northumberland shows 
it was John Dudley, created Earl of Warwick in 
Feb., 1547, and Duke of Northumberland in Oct., 
1551, and who was beheaded August 22, 1553. 
No other Earl of Warwick was ever entitled 
to bear the badge and banner of Northumber- 
land, either before or after the time of John 
Dudley. 

John Dudley married Jane, daughter of Sir 
Edward Guildford, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The badge of the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, viz., a rose in the sunbeams, is also 
sculptured near the bear and ragged staff, above 
the southern arch of the tower. 

Above the northern arch of the tower are sculp- 
tured the arms of the Hungerfords of Farley 
Castle, in the county of Somerset, the elder branch 
f the family, and the Hungerfords of Down 
Ampney, the younger branch. Both these families 
bore the same arms. The first member of this 
family who came into Wiltshire was Walter Hun- 
gerford, who married Joan, daughter and heiress 
of Sir John de Heytesbury. A descendant, Sir 
Walter Hungerford, of Farley Castle (1398), mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter and sole heiress of Sir 
Thomas Peverell, who owned property and lands 
in Cricklade. He was the first of his name con- 
nected with the manor of the borough of Cricklade. 
The living of St. Sampson’s Church was a rectory 
until his death, when it became a vicarage, which 
it continues to be. In 1427, he obtained a grant 
from the Crown of the manor of Cricklade ; this 
included the advowson of St. Sampson’s Church. 
Walter, Lord Hungerford, died in 1449. By his 
will he gave the advowson of St. Sampson’s Church, 
parsonage farm and lands, the rectorial tithes, as 
also the manor of Abingdon Court (which is a 
manor within the manor and borough of Cricklade), 
to the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, whe are the 
present patrons. 

The Hungerford device or badge was the sickle. 
This, in alliance with the pepper garb of Peverell, 
formed the Hungerford crest. viz., Out of a ducal 
coronet or, a pepper garb of the first between two 
sickles proper. The pepper garb, which bears 
some resemblance to a sheaf of wheat, is a rebus 
on the name of Peverell. Another sculptured 
tigure can also be seen above the northern arch ; 
this is the admiral’s flag-ship of Walter, Lord 
Hungerford, Lord High Admiral, on which is dis- 
played his banner and arms. Another badge of 
the Hungerfords is sculptured on the outside of the 
tower, viz, a catherine wheel. Hutchins, in his 
History of Dorset (vol. iii. p. 422, new ed.), informs 


us that a seal of the Hungerfords had on it g 
catherine wheel. 

Sir Anthony Hungerford, who was living a 
Down Ampney in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI, and Mary, was lord of the manor of 
Cricklade, and largely contributed towards build. 
ing the tower, as his arms and badges both insideand 
outside the tower clearly testify, and died in 1558, 
He was succeeded by his only son, Sir John Hun- 
gerford, of Down Ampney, who caused a flying 
buttress to be erected, to support and strengthen 
the walls of the Lady Chapel, on which is inscribed 
the date 1569. 

Other evidence for the date of this building has 
been sought for in vain, but this heraldic evidence 
appears to me to be quite conclusive, and to atford 
a good example of the practical value of heraldry. 

R. Kiyyeir, M.D, 

Sherborne, Dorset. 


Poems on Towss Corynrrres (5% §, vii. 
148.)—Is IcNativs acquainted with the epigram 
on Venice, for which Sannazarius is said to have 
received six hundred crowns !— 

“ Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem, et toto ponere jura mari. 
Nune mihi Tarpeias quantumvis, Jupiter, arces 
Objice, et illa tui mzenia Martis, ait. 
Si Pelago Tiberim prefers, urbem aspice utramque, 
homines dices, hance posuisse Deos.” 


As a pendant to this the following acrostic, in 
which Junius sings “the Venice of the North,” 
may be acceptable ;— 


“ Aureus, ut perhibet, quondam ab Jove perpluit imber 
Magnificis turgentem opibus Rhodon : horrea Rome 
Sicaniam esse, Ceres victuro munere cessit. 
Torsit et huc oculos facilis Deus ipse benignos, 
Et me mactam opibus jussit, florereque rebus 
Letis. At circumdor aquis, pigraque palude 
Obsita, roboreoque solo stant culmina nixa 
Depactis alte trabibus, surgentia 
Alternansque statis vicibus maris zstus aperti 
Menia subcingit, qua parte exotica puppes 
Veliferz invectant onera, exportantque frequent 
Mercatu, Hesperias qué se demittit in undas, 
Barbaraque Eoiis pandit qua littora Titan, 
Expedi, quos nostra tamen non area verrit, 
Legiferw cumulos Cereris, genitalia dona. 
Gargara proventu tanto non farris abundant. 
Inferior fuerit, vel Momo judice, mecum 
Contendant locuplete penu si Trinacris ora, 
-Equaleisque ferax non Africa stipat acervos. 
Horreum et agnoscit me non male Belgica felix, 
Omnigenas ut opes, sic vit alimenta ministro ; 
Recte ut quis saturz similem me dixerit alvo, 
Robore defectos succum qua dedit in artus. 
Eximie hinc adeo Cesar me ferre coronam, 
Virtutis decus, ac munus spectabile jussit. 
Materiem at linquo scribendi vatibus amplam. 


Both poems are to be found in the Grand Dic- 

tionnaire Historique de Moreri, at the words 

“ Sannazar” and “ Amsterdam.” L. Banrse. 
Biickeburg, Germany. 
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Roman Inscription 8. viii. 28, 74, | 


133.) —The query of the Vicar of Ryton-on-Duns- 
more rather anticipated than added anything to 
the exhaustive inquiry into the origin of the 
stamped roofing tiles found at Bubbenhall. As 
far as is known these tiles are the first ever found 
bearing an inscription of a similar nature. When 
one of the seven or eight tiles came into my 
possession in June last, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of visiting the spot ; and though the repairs 
of the house were then completed, there were 
several heaps of the débris and a large number of 
tiles of varions kinds lying about. The tiles 
appeared to have covered a sort of outhouse or 
scullery, in which there was a strongly built fire- 
place, built of thin, hard bricks, with bonding 
courses of thin tile. So strong was the mortar and 
“erouting” that the bricks broke before the mortar. 
By the courtesy of Miss and Mr, Grimes, I was 
enabled to compare the stamped tiles with the 
various kinds of plain tiles which remained in the 
garden and the adjacent field. There were at least 
three, if not four, varieties of tile: the modern ones 
with double “stubs” moulded on the long edge 
of the tile; a tile shorter and wider than the 
stamped tile, with a moulded “stub” on the 
narrower edge ; and tiles identical with the stamped 
ones, in which the “stub” is not moulded, but 
formed apparently with the finger and thumb. 
There were also many pieces of hip tile, fan-shaped, 
similar to those common at all Roman stations, 
and which are not unusual in medieval buildings. 
When I saw the engravings of the Risingham altar 
in Gibson’s Camden (second edit., pp. l07-8), I 
thought that the engraved block might have been 
used to stamp the tiles, so closely does it seem to 
agree ; but on comparing them together I found 
that the engraving was not only larger than the 
stamped inscription, but was more coarsely cut. 
The inscription on five of the tiles is placed longi- 
tudinally. On two that I have seen it has been 
impressed twice across the tile, and it shows that 
the “stub” was made after the stamp had been 
used. On one tile there were indications of the 
stamp having been carelessly laid down on the tile 
when ina soft state. All the tiles of this size, 6} 
in. by 104 in., are warped by being dried in the 
sun previous to being placed in the kiln. The 
strong Roman camp at Wappenbury is only 24 
miles away, and here fragments of Roman tile and 
brickwork have been found. At Princethorpe, 
about the same distance on the Fosse-way, many 
Roman remains have been found. Indeed, 
between Wappenbury and High Cross (Benones) 
tumuli and entrenchments abound. The tiles are 
: of an inch thick, and where they have been ex- 
posed to the weather show signs of having been 
moss grown. The clay is closer and finer than the 
ordinary tiles in use. With respect to the possi- 


bility of these being forged, the motive for forging 


| p. 235. 


them, and leaving their discovery to chance, T will 
not at present offer an opinion, as the tile I have 
will be exhibited at the Llangollen meeting of the 
British Archivological Association. 
J. Tom Bureess, F.S.A. 
Grassbrooke, Leamington, 


ForENAME AND Surname Books (5 S. vii. 
443, 483, 502.)—The following editions are not 
described in the otherwise carefully compiled list 
by F. W. F. :— 

1. “A Restitvtion of Decayed Intelligence, in Anti- 

quities. Concerning the most noble and renovvned 
English nation. By the studie and trauaile of R[ichard 
V[ferstegan}. Dedicated vnto the Kings most excellent 
Maiestie. Printed at Antvverp by Robert Bruney, 1605. 
And to be sold at London in Vaules-Churchyeard by Iohn 
Norton and Iohn Bill.” 4to., pp. 328, exclusive of in- 
troduction (xxii) and table (xiv). The etymolozies of 
the ancient Saxon proper names of men and women, 
pp. 241-276. 
On the title-page is a quaint woodcut, represent- 
ing the Tower of Babel and confusion of tongues, 
underneath which are the words, “ Nationum 
Origo.” 

2. “Remaines concerning Britaine; but especially 

England and the Inhabitants thereof. Their Languages, 
Names, Surnames (Xc.). Reviewed, corrected, and 
encreased. Printed at London by John Leggatt for 
Simon Waterson, 1614.” 4to., pp. (vi)-386. Names, 
pp. 44-105; Surnames, pp. 106-157. 
The author's name (W. Camden) appears neither 
on the title-page nor at the end of the epistle 
dedicatory. F. D. 

Nottingham. 


To the ample list collected by F. W. F. may be 
added (1) Taalkundige Budragen tot den Frieschen 
Tongval door Ev. Wassenbergh, Te Leeuwarden, 
1702. The second part of this work, entitled 
Verhandeling over de eigen Naamen der Friesen, 
contains six lists of Friesic names, including one 
which Leibnitz has inserted in his Collect. Etym., 
These lists are very useful in explaining 
the origin of some of our family and local names. 
The patronymic suffix -inga, which Mr. Kemble 
has explained, belonged to the O. Fries. speech. 
From the 0. Fries. Eppe was formed Epping 
(Eng. Epping), the family of Eppe, and these 
derivatives became family names. We have, 
therefore, Manninga (Eng. Manning) from Manne, 
Euwinga (Eng. Ewing) from Euwe, and many 
other surnames of this form. (2) Altniederdeutsch: 
Eigennamen aus dem neunten bis elften Jahr- 
hundert, zusammengestellt von Dr. Moritz Heyne, 
Halle, 1867. (3) A Glossary of Cornish Names, 
by J. Bannister, Truro, 1872. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


Tue “Hours” or §. vi. 45; 
Vii. 288, 318) are in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 
The interior space in the chapel, as far as the iron 
gate, is divided by ten pilasters into as many 
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panels of ditlerent sizes, 


The pilasters are covered | 


with arabesques, masterpieces ol their kind, viz., 
the | 


The Theolovical Virtues.” “The 


* Divisions of the Day.” &e. The 
‘nts under eich of the “ Hours 
by Juan da | dine. The origin 
these decorations have been thus 
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At the time Raffaelle was charve 
tecture and decoration of the Log 


It cannot be doubted but that the orn 


with which all the halls of this vast edifice 
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of the death of King Oswald lies in the belief that 
the town was once called Maserfis ld : 
this comes the asse rtion that there js no earlier 
wuthority for this than Camden. An e arlier name 
of the town, we are told by local historians. Was 
Blanchminster ; and if so, then 4, 
after the Conquest, because 
Again, Oswestry relies larg 7 on it 
strong spring, called Oswald’s Well. 1 ereas Bede 
is silent on the existence of nY spring in con- 
nexion with the death of Oswald, L istly, it has 
heen suggested that the Strata Marcell betwens 
Oswestry and Welshpool : mentioned by Pennant, 
may be identical with the Plato May ell of the 
inscription on the wall-plate at Winwick. This 
sup position has been met with . rejoinder that 
the abbey in question was not built until five 
hundred years after Oswald’s doit It appears 
to me that, before we can admit the claim of 
Oswestry over Winwick, the forego ng objections 
must be surmounted, P. 


but against 
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Dug ile { Mounast. Ang l.. i. 38) 2 tvs the pl ace 
it e Oswald met his dea be was cal ed Masertield, 
ind th it it is « lose upon the borders of Wales, 
Labout seven miles from the town of Shrews- 
bury, on the Welsh side of it. Camden gives the 


site. Turner, 


eurier writers, says: 


wing L suppose these 
“His invasion of North- 
tunbria was fatal to the less warlike Osw: ild, who 
fell at Oswestre, in Shrops hire, in the thirty- -eighth 
w of his age and the ninth yr his reign” ( Hist, 
of the A nglo- Saxons, vol. i. p. 367, Svo., 1836), 
There is indeed anothei plac tilled Maserfield, 
near Winwick, in Lancashire, which some assign 
as the scene of this battle, but there are mach 
stronger arguments in favour of Oswestre (iz 
Oswald's tree), in Shropshire. Tew. 


Mr. Charles Hardwick’s argument concerning 
the scene of King Oswald’s defeat and death was 
contained in the second of a series of papers on 
the Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire, read befor 
the Manchester Literary Club on Janu ury 11, 1876. 
An abstract of the same, in which the evidence in 
favour of Mackerfield (Maserfelt), near Winwick, 
is set forth in contrast with the claims of Oswestry, 
may be found in the second volume of the Pap: 


J. H. Nopat. 


The Grange, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 


Your correspondent will find the question dis 
ussed at length in the Manchester Courier * Local 
Gleanings” (Nos. 198, 210, and 226), in which a 
paper rend before the Manchester Literary and 
Philosc ophic: ul Society in 1842 is given in full. 
The writer of the paper elaborately supports the 
claims of Winwick to have been the scene of the 
defeat and death of King Oswald in 642. Win- 
wick is 2 small village near Warrington, and 
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sbout six miles from Leigh; and two neighbouring 
villages, Newton-in-Mackerfield and Ashton-in- 
Mackerfield, retain the name given to the district 
stretching from Winwick to Billinge. The argu- 
adduced by the writer are briefly sum- 
marized in the new edition of Baines’s Lancashire. 
The editor of the “ Local Gleanings ” remarks, 
jis introduction to the paper, that the arguments 


ments 


in favour of Winwick are strong ; and he expresses Some time after her husband's d 
the opinion that whether the neighbourhood of | was burned down, but the 


vctual scene of the battle or not, 
at Oswestry, the place usually 
Josian Rose. 


W inwick be the 
t was fought 
associated with it. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Kyne ALISAUNDER” 
Romance of Alisaunder, or, in The Gestes | 
of the Worthie King and Emperour, Alisaunder 
f Mac was edited from the unique _ 


not 


5th Ss. 69.)— The 


Vili. 
evtenso, 


loine, 


| 


also from Simon Mayne. William Henry Harrison, 
eighth President of the United States, whodied April 
4, 1841, was said to have been a lineal descendant. 
[have some notes on his pedigree, and of other 
Harrison families. His appears to 
been Benjamin Harrison, of Surrey, Virginia, of : 


ancestor 


family of note in colonial days. The President's 
widow was living in 1860, aged above eighty years, 


ith the house 
‘family portraits,” it is 
were saved, 


oil, a copy, it 


especially mentioned, 

A recent portrait in is said, of 
that in Clarendon’s IJistory (see Granger), is in the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Joseph Har- 


vania. It was presented by the lat 
| rison, the well-known locomotive buik ler, who, 
with his partner Winans, introduced the steam 
| railway into Russia. This gentleman also claimed 


Greaves, GO) in the Bodle ian Library, Oxf ord, by | 
the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A., and publis hed | 
for the Early English Text Society by Triibner | 


In his introduction to Alisar 
less than four 
erative 
merely 
his enumera 


& Co. in 1867. niler 
the editor states that 
MSS. containing fra 
ipon this t 


subject, of 
ferent copic s ol the same 


‘there are no 
gments in allit 
which two are 


poem.” In 


dif- 


tion of these four fragments neither (/), (¢), nor 
doceur. Bodleian, 264, he describes as follo WS : 
“It is bound up with the splendid French MS. of 


Alexander, one of the chief treasures of the BoJleian 
Library. Sir F. Madden says of it, that the writing of 
this portion is of the reign of Henry VI., nor is there 


any reason to believe the poem itself very much earlic r 
than the year 1400. It treats at length of Alexander's 
t to the ¢ iymnosophists and of the letters that passed 
etween him and Din dimus, Lord of Bragmanus.” 


~ the Weber's 


having seen Romance in 


Metrical Romances, I cannot say how far it re- 
sembles or differs from the Greaves fragment. | 
This, however, Mr. Scurumrr may be able to 


jud 
iatter, 


ge for himself from the opening lines of the 
They are as 

“ Yee that lengen in londe 
Beurres, or bachelers . 
Whether in werre 
Por to ] chen hem loose . 
Or thinken to doo. 
lo be proved for pris. 


r 


boldel 
rin wo. wightly to dwell, 

in hur life 

armes, 

and prest of hemselve 
Tend yee tytely to mee . and take goods heede.” 
L. Bars. 


deedes of 


ickebur g, Ger! nany. 


No. 2? 
Bannatyne Club in 1834. C.D. 
GENERAL Tomas Harrison vii. 
whether an original I cannot say, is 
tro possession of Dr. Charles Willing, of Phila- 
de ip 


248, 


ss A Pennsylvania historian thus describes 
‘A fine cuvalier face and dress, with pointed 
he urd and moustache — a face of about forty years. 
The Willing f family claim deseent Harrison, 


verse | 


| those juveniles used to do to excite h 


was reprinted for the members of the | 


| 


| foot- 


descent, either lineal or collateral, from the regi- 
cide. Numerous claimants of descent from the 
king’s judges can be found in the United States — 
among those not pr “evious ly menti ned, he (‘le- 


inent family but few of the pedign ees ure proven. 

I shall be glad to furnish Mr. Peacock further 

particulars by letter. Wittiam Joun Ports, 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


This 


common everyw here. 


(5S. viii. 46. term ot 


iation is, I think, 


depre- 
It is, at 


imy rate, in Notts und Dk rby shire, where the word 
: pronounced “ owd,” and is applied to everything, 

young, old, vood, or bad. The Word Is, however, 
often used as a term of endearment, in such 

Ways as “ My owd lad,” : My owd lass,” ‘My 
vod owd darlin’,’? “My brave owd chap,’ and 

on 
so on. THos. Rarciirrs. 


Worksop. 


shire gardener 

ng his crops, 
what 
wrath. 


w, M.A. 


often heard a Cambridg: 
‘them old birds” for ea 


th ] 


I have 
complain of * 
ind “them old boys 


too, iorget 


C. F. S. Warr 


viii. 68.)—It used to be the 
} ? 2 
words Were introduced into 
inings of those words in 
ise to provide a gloss try at the end 
and further, our great bards, such 
and Wordsworth, did not disdain 
their which 


“Tittn,” &c. (5 
stom, when 
poetry, to exp! iin the me: 


strange 


notes, 
volume ; 


Scott, 


or ¢ 
of the 
as Byron, 


to elucidate UNV passages in poems, 
might be obscure to the general reader, by notes 
in prose, of « more or less copious character. 
Nowadays the reader is left to his own guidance, 
dito understand or not, as the case may he. Doubt- 
less the public is more enlightened now than it 
} Was formerly ; I dare to say that a yo vdly per- 


» of readers find Tennyson —and how much 
more difficult, and therefore less 


centaue 


more Browning 
delightful, to read, than they would do if some 
| little help of the kind I have indicated were 
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(5 S. VIII. Serr, 8, ‘77. 


vfforded. The words “tilth” and “ garth” may 


be in Dr. Hyde Clarke’s Dictionary, but that | 


valuable work is not accessible to every reader of 
Tennyson's poems. I certainly do sympathize in 
this matter with your correspondent who signs 
himself Ax IcNoramvs, although I myself happen 
to know the meanings of the words in question. 


We We 


The word “ tilth,” quoted from Tennyson, is in 
frequent use at agricultural meetings ; it is used 
to describe the class of farming upon an estate. 
Thus it will be said, “The land was in fine tilth.” 
Tennyson appears to have meant 

* And so by tillage and grange, 
And vines,” 


Josern Fisner. 
Waterford. 


“Garth (Norse), yard (Anglo-Saxon), an en- 
closed place, ey. Fishguard, Applegarth.”— From 
Rev. Isaac Taylor's Words and Places. 

Rott or Barrtre Anpey (5 S. viii. 10,.)\—In 
the chronicles of Holinshed and Stow, and in 
Fox's Acts and Monuments, are copies of these 
rolls, They have also been transcribed by Fuller 
into his Church History of Britain (see vol. i. 
PP. 238-250, 8vo., 1837). Epmusp Tew, M.A. 


Leland, 1h Rebus Brit. Collectanea, Oxon., 
1715, tom. i. p. Roll; Fuller, T., Church 
Hist. of Britain, ed. by J. 8. Brewer, Oxf., 1845, 
vol. i. pp. 402-42, Roll ; Burke, J. B., The Roll 
of Battle Abhey, Annotated, 12mo., Lond., 1848 : 
Hunter, J., F.S.A.. “On the (So-called) Roll of 
Battle Abbey,” Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. vi. p. 1 


! 
Belfast —“ Pro tanio quid retribuamus,” 
Birmingham —* Forward.” 
Cardigan —“ Anchora spei Czert’c in te Domin- 
| Sie in Meyrick’s ///st. and Ant. of the Co. of Cardin 
London, 1808, p. 92. 
Gatesheal—* Caput inter nubila coudit.” 
Jarrow—*‘* Labore et scientia.” 
Manchester—“ Conciiio et labore.” 
Poole—* Ad morem villz de Poole.” 
Rochda'e —* Credo Signo.” 
Sunderland—“ Nil Desperandum, Auspice Deo,” 
Tynemouth —* Messis ab altis.” 


1 


J. Mayvet. 
Newcast!e-upon Tyne. 
[See Debrett’s annual list of Counties, de » rel 
Meubhers to Parliame xt.] 


Gerace at Diner (5" 
college graces, 
meat at Exeter, and I think New College, Oxfor 
Benedicto henediec wur is a common form in mor 
colleges than one for grace after meat, 


Shinficld Grove. 


Taytecr Famity, Surorsuire (5" viii, 6s 
of Buntingslade, co. Salop, are as follows :—Arms 
Erm., on a chief sa., three escallop shells arg 


armour, holding in the hand a sword, 


dish, his gentleman usher. 
Magazine, Jan., 1755, there is a long letter on the 
subject by Paul Gemsege (Samuel Pegge), with 
many extracts from this book. The letter is ex- 


1353. 

“Battle Abbey Roll: from Authentic Documents. 
Very carefully drawn and printed on fine plate paper, | 
nearly three feet long by two feet wide, with the 
arms of the principal barons elaborately engraved in 
go'd and colours. Now ready. London, J. C. Hotten.” 
See J. C. Hotten’s Handbook of Topography (sale 
catalogue), n.d., cire, 1870. Ev. Marsnatt. 


tracted by Walker, i. 27. 
C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 


“Tue Grortovs First or Avevst” § 
viii. 88.)\—The Protestant Lord Mayor of Dublin 
and his friends in 1743 were doubtless celebrating 
the thirty-ninth anniversary of the accession 0! 
the Protestant House of Hanover to the throne o! 


| these realms, which took place on August 1, 1714 


Hesry Freperick, or 
(5™ S. viii. 129.) —May I suggest to Ay Inovirer 
that the Admiralty Records include the logs of 
all king’s ships, and in these would be entries of 
all leaves of absence granted to, or taken by, the 
Duke of Cumberland? If I am correct in this. a 
reference to the log-book of his ship in 1767 
would at once show whether or not he was on 
hoard on the lst-7th of March in that year. 

¥. 


Mottors or Cities, Towns, Roya 
Berons (5 8. i, 446.)\—The following may be 
added to the list I have already contributed to | 

N. & Q.”:— 


As it was well known that the Catholic heirs t 
the throne (viz., the Chevalier St. George and his 
son) were then making preparations for another 
attempt to wrest the crown from its Protestant 
possessors, this demonstration of loyalty to er 


reigning house on the part of the Lord Mayor ot 
Dublin was not without its political significance. 
C. 


This evidently refers to the raising of the siege 
of Londonderry, on August 1, 1689. 
D. C. Bovicer. 


“Tue or > 


viii. 88.)—This poem is called in the origins! 
edition, published by Macpherson at Oxford 1 


5™ S. viii. 48.)\—These are 
Benedictus henedicat is that before 


—The armorial bearings of the family of Tayleur 


Crest : Out of a ducal coronet or, a dexter arm in 


Carpixat Wotsey (5" S. viii. 49.) —I suppose 
the most authentic account of Wolsey’s death 
would be in his Life, by Sir William Caver- 
In the Gentleman's 


1848, 
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1948, The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, and the viii. 169.) 
ome title is also assigned to it in Allibone’s Dic- | _ Acte’s lines will be found at p. 127 of New Poems, by 


Matthew Arnold (Macmillan, 1867). The piece in which 
tionary, whilst in The Works of Arth ont Hugh they occur is “ A Southern Night.” The context is as 
(Clough, published by Macmillan in 1869, it is 


: follows, speaking of the restlessness of modern English- 
styled, as spelt by me at the above reference, The | men:— 


Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich Which mode of ** And see all sights from pole to pole, 
spelling is the more correct ? And glance, and nod, and bustle by; 

I . Joun Pickrorp, M.A And never once possess our soul 

Before we die.” 
Seow ap = Not “ Until we die,” which quite spoils the sense. 

Sieces oF Newark: “Baron Done” (5% §, J. WARREN. 

UEL viii, 68, 97, 139.)—As I promised, I wrote con- betaine 
te ‘ne this pers a Dutch friend, who is very , 

ering this person to a Dutch friend 
tur learned in historical and genealogical matters. 

His reply is as follows :— NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

“ Your baron Done or Douer, a kinsman of the Prince History of the City of Belfast, in the State of Maine. i 
se are f Orange, can be only a younger son of the well-known From its First Settlement en Vi 10 fo 1s75. By Joseph : 
befor Seeman family of Dhona, sometimes written Dona. In Williamson. (Portland, U.S., Lorinz, Short & Har- 
Ixtor the extensive “we nealogy of the Dhona or Dohna family mon.) 
| mor iven by Hutner in his genealogical tablets, I see many HERE is a handsome volume of nearly a thousand pages, 

; of them registered, but without the date of their death ; with maps, plang, views, and portraits of celebrities, 
M and, as your baron has not given his Christian name | giving the history of a city, little more thana century 


. before dying, it will be most difficult to ascertain | old,on Penobscot Bay. The epigraph from John Qu ney 
whether he was any of those mentioned in the said book. Adams, “Posterity delights In details, thoro ighly 
I have not the least doubt that the one who fought and | illustrates the tone and quality of the book. It is 


6s lied in England, anno 1643, was a younger son of that | crammed with, or rather gracefully made up of, details 
‘ayleur family of warriors who were to be found wherever any | from an almost prehistoric date, when a solitary Indian 
Arms war was going on.” gazed on the waters of the bay, down to the present 
ye sities Epwarp Peacock time, when a numerous and thriving population carry 
on : which seer >be erably pleasar 
nie Bottesford Manor, Brigg. ma life which seems to be a tolerably pleasant one 


Some of the details are as amusing as anything in 
Avrnors or Booxs Waytep (5" §, viii. 149.)— Knickerbocker, but the picture is not without its shadows, 


and dark. 

LLE. The Church Goer is by Jos. Leech, one of the editors wes “ teenth Century (No. 7) } ie 
Appose f the Bristol Times ana Mirror, and was originally y 0. ‘) nas, 
leat} published in the Bristol Times before the Mirror was | Y@Tious de grees of interest, an arcic’s on “ the Soul am 
cme incorporated with it Future Life,” of which the interest is universal. It is 
aven- ce ar the solemn subject of the concluding ‘* Modern Sympo- 
ema s , The Modern Atiens and the others named are by | sium,” the speakers being Mr. R. H. Hutton, Prof. 

Wawpen (nth | reaching the last line we could not help thinking the 
), with AUTHORS OF OTATIONS WANTED (it VIL ta Job Canst thou, by find out 
IS — God! Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfee- 

“ That bootless host of high born beggars,” Xe. tion! It is as high as heaven: what canst thou do 

L.A. This is incorrectly quoted ; the original runs thus: Deeper than hell; what canst thou know !......Vain Derr 
5a “What boots thy high-born host of beggars,” Xc., would be though men 
sable, and isin Tickell’s Jmitatio» of the Prophecy of Nereus, THE Cornhill finds in Lucian satire applicable to the 
ubin Horace, Bk. 11. Od. 25 [query, bk. i. od. 15), written | present times. In “ The Lover of Lies” :—‘ Miraculous 
rating about the year 1716, in ridicule of the rising of the Scots | cures, peripatetic statues of stone or brass, old houses 
ion oi in favour of the Pretender in 1715 (vide Dodsley’s Col- | infested by ghostly tenants, who will ac ‘ept no notice to 
one of ction, vol. iv. p. 8, edit. 1749, or vol. i p. 32, edit. 1775). | quit, however formal, and against whom every action of 
1714 RA D ejectment is brought in vain, mazic rings, oracular 
(5th S. viii. 129.) instances of fovrtune-telling, spiritual communions 
4 bis _ “Will you marry a parson, Miss Walker !” b — the living and the dead, and other diseases of 
ae It is not very likely that this song has ever got into | 'T*©'ectua! emptiness. 
nother print. It is many years since I read it, in what I In Temple Bar we find the best int-roretation of the 
estant presume to be its first place of appearance, viz, un old | undefinable French word Ch‘c that we remember to have : 
‘o the Volume of a MS. magazine of original picees, which had | met with :—“ There is no Engii-h phrase into which it 
vor of been circulat d among the alumni of a theological | can be translated; no tongue has the power to define 
nce. pa for Dissenters, If my memory serves me, the | what it means, and no science can tabulate the elements 


H date of the volume was about 1830. The first verse ran | which compose it.” This is certainly much nearer than 
thus Boiste’s definition, “ subtilité, finesse.” 


> siege “Ww ill you marry a parson, Miss Walker ! Macmillan bezins and ends with Germany, first treat- zi 
‘ . a arry : reverend man ! ing of political life, and ending with its sociil life. In 1 
iundred a year, the first artic’e it is stated that Niebubr is the only 
,.. , And be glad to get that when you can: German politician ever quoted amonz us and his life 
sth & If ite is what your correspondent inquires after, it is | “the on'y elaborate biography of a German politician 
rigina! ble L might obtain a complete copy of the song from (later than Frederick the Great) that is known to the 
rd in « Youme referred to. V.H.LL.LCLY. English public.” In the closing article there is this trait 
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[5 S. VIII. Sepr. 8, "77, 


of the great German :—“ Niebubr's idea about his own 
importance, and his « xeessive cowardice, were such, that 
at the time of the Cxrbonari affair he actually wrote 
home to the Prussian Government that the whole of tuis 
conspiracy was directed against himself !” 


Neevie.—Now that the celebrated 
obelisk is about to be launched for England, the follow- 
ing notice, by a worker in an attempt to float it in the 
year 1502, may interest some of your readers : 

“When we had no battles to fight, our general” 
(Sir David Baird) “ thought he should give what to some 
of us would prove more congenial labour. Large fatigue 
parties, consisting of 1,000 men, were sent out daily with 
the view of removing Cleopatra’s Needle to the banks of 
the Nile, and thence to England, by a large ship, which 
had been cut open at the stern to admit the Needle. 
built wharves opposite Little Uharos ; but, before we had 
the cargo brought down, they were swept away in a 
night. Not at al! daunted by this disappointment, we 
set to work and built others, but on a more substantial 
principle than the former. We had our wharves com- 
pleted before the fatizue parties were able to bring the 
Needle to the embankment. The manner in which it 
was moved along was by placing wooden rollers under it, 
made for the purpose 

“ Notwithstanding all the money and labour which was 
expended in « ing the wharves and bringing the 
wonder to the shi, le, it beffled all our ingenuity and 

trength to put it on board. Each engineer had his own 
opinion as to how the work should be completed, but 
one plan after another proved equally unsuccessful. 
Completely nonplussed and chagrine 1, we were ordered 
to take back w hat 
England, and leave it where we found it. This was 
rather too much for our strength and good nature ; and, 
after drawing it about a hundred yards from the wharves, 
we left it, ani there it lies at the present day.”—A vt 
hioara phy of Pecarson,a Pi ninsulaur Vete 

p. 24, Edinburgh, 186! 

The author dic y 


onstruct 


| 


W. C. TREVELYAN. 
In“N.& xii 
jniry the letters of Dorothy, Lady 

Temple, daughter of Sir Peter Osborne, by 8. M. S. 
This query was never nswered, so far as I can ascertain. 


Dorotuy, T 
there is an ingnirs 


By referring to Mr. Courteney’s Life of Su Willie 

Temple, it will be be mentions tha! these 
letters are at Codden Suffolk, and are the 
property of the Rev Longe These I have 


access to, but my obj there are any more 


of Lady letters preserved. Considering what 
a great writer of letters she was, end that she was in con- 
stant correspondence with Queen Mary IT. (whose mar- 


« helped to negotiate to the day 
of her death, it «trikes me it mvcy still be pessibl that other 
letters of hers have been preserved fefore marriage 
one of her chief correspondents was 
daughter of L \ \re any of these preserved 
There are two or three preserved 
is still inhabited by her family. w 
Lam getting all information toge 

representative English 
and should be very much 

about her or her letters not t 


riage with William III 


ritten after marriaze. 
her that I can of this 

f the seventeenth century, 
obliged for any information 
» be found in Mr. Courteney's 


Lady Diana Rich, | 


We | 


would have been such a curiosity in 


at Chicksands, which | 


Life of Sir W. Temple, which 1 have studied thoroughly. 
BR. 
Book-PLATEs.—I am endeavouring to compile a Jist of | 
English book-plates, heraldic and unhe raldic. which Lea 


dates previous to 160, 1 should feel obliged if any of 
your readers, who possess such, we uld kindly send me 
short particulars, Elaborate descriptions are not neces- 


sary, except in the case of designs 
Should my list hercatter be published, I shall, of course 
acknowledge all such assistance, and indicate in whose 
possession any noteworthy book-plate of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century is to be found. 

J. Leicester Warner, 


of special interest 


67, Onslow Square, 8. WV. 

Lesstxnc AND COLERIDGE (ante, p. 164.)—L. states that 
in Pickerir edition of Coleridge’s poems, 1848, Vame 
is described “ from Le<sing.”” This is correct, and itis 
a pity this example was not foll wed In Moxon’s 
edition of S T. Coleridge’s works, 1857, edited by Der- 
went Coleridge, Names is included among the “Poems 
written in Later Life,” without any intimation by the 
editor that it wos « translation fror Mr. John 
Barnett set it to exquisite music, and Messrs, Cramer 
& Co. published it under the title of The Question, * the 
poetry by S. T. Coleridge, Esq.” In future there cambe 
no mistake about it. 


sessing, 


Aoticed to Correspanvents. 
Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Jures L.—The Due a’Aumont was French ambassader 
in London. le lived in Great Ormond Street. His 


house with the ambassador's chapel was burnt down, 
ap. 1715. 

P. S.—Thomas Knyvet, of Escrick, co. York, was 
created a peer—Baron Knyvet—in acknowledgment of 
his service in se‘zi g Guy Faux. Lord Knyvet had no 
successor. 

F. R. H. will find the epitaph on Locke at High 
Lavers, Essex, and more information than he asks for m 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s Lif) of John Locke, recently published 
by H. S. King & Co. 


M. M. C.—May be ordered of any bookseller, and will 
be found not worth the time spent in reading it. 
H. D. C.—These lines (except the first two) are those 


of an imaginary epitaph on a well-known member of 
Parliament. 

J. Le (Cincinnati, U.S.) —We return you 
cordial thanks for such thoughtful kindness. 

R. D. L.—Many thanks; bet in future every corre 
spondent will b name of Shek- 
speare as he pleases. 

F. R. S. (Magna Charta.)—See our answer, ante, p. 60. 
Consult Thomson's J/istorical Essay on Moana Charta, 
pp. 425-4. 

H. G. C.—Please send a reply to Mr. PIckFORD'S 
answer, aufe, p. OF We shall be glad to have the 
references to the Lansdowne and Harl. MSS. 

G. B. B. is thanked for his note, but he will find that 
he has been anticipated, ante, p. 150. 

SEVERN should advertise in our columns for an offer 
for his seventeenth-century papers. 

R. H. W.—We cannot say till we have seen the extracts. 

Lrarrmate Dama. —Obviously satirical. 


allowel to spell the 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries '”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London W.c. 

We bez leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; an 
to this rule we can mak» no exception. 
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